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Introduction 


Y undertaking new tasks with zeal, the old 

churches will enlarge their scope in geometrical 

‘ratio. For in addition to expanding in activity, 
the churches will, themselves, expand. Growth of 
functions will produce growth of organism. When our 
churches again devote more time to practical human 
work, the rejuvenation will mean the re-enlistment of 
many, many thousands who are now apathetic. Why? 
Because of the waning of religious expression. Relig- 
ious impulse has never died. 

While church work decreased there grew up in every 
community in the United States thousands of men and 
women yearning to devote at least a part of their lives 
to just the work that Jesus wants us to do. They may 
not recognize their impulse as such, but that is what it 
is nevertheless. With one or both feet outside the 
Church, they now do a little something in a charity 
organization, or they try “ uplift” work through some 
club. ‘Thus they scatter their efforts here and there 
until they become discouraged with the comparative 
fruitlessness of it all. 

Yet within sight of all these people are the steeples 
pointing to Heaven and the firmly built stone and 
mortar of the churches that sorely need the hearts and 
hands of well-meaning helpers! The steeples and the 
stone walls are today primarily municipal decorations 
and the ministers talk to many empty pews. Ona 
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bright Sunday, especially, automobiling and golf are 
far too attractive to make a sermon seem worth while. 

Why? Is it really because the religious impulse 
within the American people is weak? Or is it partly 
because the religious impulse within the churches them- 
selves is dormant? ‘There is a reason, and the Church 
must seek for that reason not only without, but also 
within. Only by undertaking new tasks, by fulfilling 
its mission in ways to meet new conditions, will the 
Church justify its own existence. Yes, I may say even 
that—justify its own existence. 

Except in the Sunday session the Church is not meet- 
ing conditions such as they are. Its older tasks have 
largely been fulfilled. Few men have the vision to see 
that there are greater new tasks ahead. Most people 
recognize only the tread-mill of a formalism that today 
means little. Hence, the vast majority today shrugs its 
shoulders, sometimes a little bewildered, always rather 
careless, and says, “‘ What is it all about?” 

In their hearts the men and women of this vast ma- 
jority know that they are wrong. ‘They are, indeed, 
suffering in conscience, or drying up in conscience, be- 
cause they know that there are many tasks ahead and 
that they are not fulfilling these tasks. Forgive them, 
and remember that we as leaders in the churches, have 
failed to outline and systematize these new tasks. 

There is an appeal for the Church, an easy and simple 
appeal to the heart of the wayward multitude. Give 
them tasks, definite tasks. Plan and outline the details; 
let the Church do things from which you and I can see 
the results. 
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The response may begin with only a few. But 
among these few that response will be enthusiastic. It 
will grow. There is no gainsaying this basic of all 
facts: The yearning for the brotherhood of man is as 
deep and as strong to-day as it ever was in the history 
of the world. Surely the brotherhood of man implies 
the concept of the fatherhood of God. It is only because 
we have largely lost sight of the relation of these two 
concepts that the impulses to brotherhood have been ex- 
pressing themselves coldly in the formalism of the 
Church, and still more unsatisfactorily in lopsided 
ethical societies and other clubs formed for attempting 
some vague kind of good. 

It is the religious impulse, and the religious impulse 
only, that can kindle the spark into a flame. Moreover, 
there is no way of accomplishing this purpose except 
through organization. Such an organization is here, 
built up through the centuries, functioning poorly, but 
nevertheless functioning and along the right lines. This 
organization is the Church. There is no co-ordination 
of humans that can remotely approach the power of the 
Church organizations for reaching instantly every by- 
path of life from the highest to the lowest. 

There was never a time when the organization of the 
Church, churches individually and the Church collect- 
ively, was faced with a greater need and a greater op- 
portunity. A few men and women there may be who 
from a religious conviction of their own have never 
joined a church. With most of these, that very con- 
viction itself is a religious impulse. It can be converted 
into a positive instead of a negative force when they 
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see the good purposes to which the Church is actively 
devoting itselfi—actively and daily. 

Most men and women are apathetic about church 
work from no particular conviction, merely because 
they are apathetic. Give them a task and they will 
hunger to fulfill it. 

So “ New Tasks for Old Churches ” means really— 
new tasks for all of us. 


: I 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES AND 
CHURCHES 


HEN the United States was founded it was a 

rural country. The largest cities were New 

York, with a population of 23,000, Philadel- 
phia, with a population of 21,500, and Boston, with a 
population of 6,500. There were but a few cities. The 
entire population of the United States when the first 
census was taken in 1790, was 3,929,214, and of this 
number fully 80% lived in the country. 

The last census shows our population to be nearly 
110 millions, of which over one-half live in the cities. 
Certain states like Vermont which, one hundred years 
ago were distinct factors in our country, have even lost 
in population, while some of our Western States like 
Kansas and Nebraska are barely holding their own. 

Relation Between Rural and Industrial Communi- 
ties.—Considering the fact that cities depend largely 
upon the country for their manhood, the seriousness of 
this condition for our social, political, industrial and 
commercial welfare is self evident. The study of 
statistics reveals most astounding evidence supporting 
this fact. ‘Take, for instance, the bank presidents of 
any large city and it will be found that 90% of them 
were born in the country districts and many of them on 
farms. ‘The same is true of the successful professional 
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men, manufacturers, merchants and other leaders in 
city growth. 

It has been estimated that the progress of every city 
comes from the energy, imagination and courage of 2% 
of the people. If this be so, 95% of this 2% will be 
found to have come from the country. Thus the 
strength of the cities depends upon the ability of the 
country districts to supply much of the manhood and 
womanhood upon which the prosperity of the ay is 
dependent. 

The same fact mentioned above, namely that the city 
draws much of its strength from the country, applies to 
the wage workers of the city as well as to the profes- 
sional, financial, industrial and ‘commercial leaders. 
Manufacturers or merchants in every industrial com- 
munity report that their best help comes from the coun- 
try young people who flock to the city. These country 
people have principle, energy and ambition. They come 
to the city with a desire to better their condition. It is 
an honest desire of theirs. One of the most pathetic 
results of city life is the disappointment which so often 
befalls them. Hence the tragedy of the city is not 
simply that it is constantly robbing the country of its 
best material, but that it is to a large extent consuming 
and destroying this material as a furnace consumes 
fuel. We are, therefore, confronted by most serious 
problems because of the greater growth of industrial 
centers than of rural districts. 

This means that the problems of every industrial 
community are most intimately connected with the 
problems of the rural districts and thus they become 
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national in importance. You who read this may be in 
some small town far removed from city or industrial 
life. At first thought this book may interest you only 
in an abstract way, as you are interested in foreign 
missions in China, Turkey or India. A little thought, 
however, will convince you that your interest is far 
more intimate. You may already have a son or 
daughter, nephew or niece, who has gone to one of 
America’s great cities. As you read this very page, he 
or she may be fighting temptation, he or she may be at 
the parting of the ways. 

Certainly people in the small cities and towns have 
as much at stake in the future of the great industrial 
centers as have the people of the industrial centers at 
stake in the country districts. This means that there is 
a great economic reason for the people of the nation 
as a whole to be interested in city missions and welfare 
work. In fact, a careful examination of the whole 
national missionary problem shows clearly that Amer- 
ica’s home missionary work to-day should be in the 
great industrial communities as well as in the country 
towns and villages of the South and West. The real 
frontier work of the Church to-day has changed, and 
lies in the industrial centers rather than on the prairies 
of the West. 

Industrial Communities and the Churches.—Because 
of this, and also other reasons, which we are about to 
consider, the home missionary movement of the future 
should strongly appeal to the business men of the 
churches,—especially to bankers, manufacturers, and 
merchants. All of these men have intimate relations 
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with city life; and their future—wherever they may 
live—is directly dependent upon the welfare of Amer- 
ica’s industrial communities. Employers of labor and 
wage workers—both men and women—should have a 
vital interest in this study of our industrial communi- 
ties and their problems. 

These problems of the industrial community are 
among the most difficult facing the Church today. Not 
only are the needs in the industrial community greatest, 
but the Church is there least equipped to handle these 
problems. For a hundred years the Church has been 
learning how to handle the Western frontier. The 
home missionary movement of the prairie, the mountain 
and the desert have all been studied conscientiously and 
systematically. Different methods have been tried. 
After years of struggle, efficient and practical means of ~ 
work have been developed. With this new frontier, viz., 
the industrial community, conditions are entirely differ- 
ent. The problem has grown so rapidly that the Church 
is without tools or methods with which to cope with it. 

Not only this, but statistics indicate that the Prot- 
estant Church is really retreating rather than advancing 
on this new frontier. As the writer examines the 
growth of cities, making surveys of the industrial and 
commercial opportunities, he is astounded to note the 
extent to which the Church has retreated from this fir- 
ing line. This is said not in the way of criticism; in 
fact, so far as individual city churches are concerned 
and the uses for which they were constructed, it would 
be inefficient for them to remain in their old downtown 
localities. 
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Industrial Communities Changing.—Let us consider 
some of the changes which have brought about this 
condition. The average church, like the average indus- 
trial and mercantile establishment, is built to serve a 
certain constituency. When city churches were origi- 
nally built this constituency lived downtown for sane, 
economic reasons, the church being the center of activi- 
ties. The city was then comparatively small and free 
from industrial noise and dirt; its population was 
largely native, the present immigrant movement not 
having become so vast. The birth rate of the native- 
born was then high and this tended to hold up the char- 
acter of the city. Today, however, all this has changed. 
The downtown district has become noisy, dirty and un- 
attractive for living purposes. It is only natural that 
the people formerly living there—and especially their 
children—should leave the congested centers and move 
to newer parts. 

It is impossible to separate business and religion. 
They interlock at every hand, but this is an illustration 
of the conflict between the Church and modern com- 
merce. In many instances the demand for the old 
homes for business purposes has become so great that 
the owners actually could not afford to keep them. 
Property is taxed, not on its cost, but on its market 
value. Although these old homes were originally 
bought at low prices, they have so increased in value 
in many instances that the annual tax amounts to a 
good proportion of the original cost. This especially 
applies to the better class of residences. 

A study of real estate values shows that the business 
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development of every city extends along what was 
formerly the best residential street. From this main 
artery business radiates in all directions. For instance, 
the finest residential street in Cleveland used to be 
Euclid Avenue, and in Detroit it was Woodward Ave- 
nue. In Boston it was Boylston Street, and we all 
know what has happened to Fifth Avenue in New 
York. These were the finest residential streets and on 
these streets the best homes were built. 

The residents of these streets fought industry as it 
encroached upon these residential thoroughfares, but 
their efforts were like brushing back the ocean with a 
broom. The best stores in Cleveland sought Euclid 
Avenue, the best stores in Detroit sought Woodward 
Avenue, the best stores in Boston sought Boylston 
Street, just as in New York they sought Fifth Avenue. 
The demand for real estate for business purposes on — 
these thoroughfares became great. Beautiful homes, 
which had been built only twenty or thirty years, were 
pulled down and great office buildings and hotels were 
erected on their sites. Naturally the holders of the 
property sold at the greater values and moved out where 
they could live more comfortably and healthfully. 

As their churches were built to serve these people, it 
was only natural that the churches should move out 
with them. To criticize such church migration is like 
criticising the law of gravitation. Such movements 
were inevitable and it is wrong to blame city churches 
or city people for vacating and moving to the suburbs. 

Transportation Changes.—Another factor in the 
situation has been the change in city transportation 
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conditions. Once there was a time that most men had 
to live within walking distance of their places of busi- 
ness. The only means of transportation was the horse 
and buggy, which was not practicable for any except 
the rich who could afford a coachman. Gradually horse 
car lines were built and for a few years these served to 
develop the suburbs. The horse car line enabled the 
city to grow and enabled people to live further from 
their place of business in the congested district. Not, 
however, until the advent of electric transportation did 
the real movement to the suburbs begin. The birth and 
growth of the suburbs really started with the develop- 
ment of electric transportation. With the street car 
and the growth of the city suburb the problem of city 
churches began. Then the native population and those 
upon whom the substantial development of the city de- 
pended, left the congested districts for the suburbs. 
With them the churches also went. 

Those who could not sell their property for indus- 
trial and commercial purposes sold for tenements or 
illegitimate purposes. Unfortunately it became more 
profitable even to build tenement houses and saloons 
than to use the old homesteads for one family. The 
poorer people who lived in two or three rooms would 
in the aggregate pay such large rents that even the old 
families of the poorer sections of the town felt obliged 
to move to the suburbs. After the advent of the 
electric railway those who could not afford a horse and 
carriage were thus provided with transportation, and 
more families left the industrial centers. 

The great blow to the downtown churches, however, 
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came with the automobile. Where one family moved 
to the suburbs when the electric car became a reality, a 
score moved outward when the automobile followed. 
It was the automobile that finally revolutionized the 
city,—socially, politically and spiritually. Although the 
automobile has done much to help the country districts 
and the small towns, yet it has indirectly done much 
harm to our cities. It was the final event which caused 
such a complete change in our industrial community, as 
a result of which the control of these communities is 
now largely with foreigners; also it is with those ineffi- 
cient people who, through lack of health, intelligence, 
character and energy, have been left behind in the 
struggle; and also with those people who are seeking 
their own aggrandizement by preying upon the forces 
of unrighteousness. Thus has resulted the great prob- 
lem confronting the cities and churches of our land. 
It is, therefore, clearly seen that all the churches, (not 
merely the few churches in the special industrial com- 
munities) have quite a definite responsibil t in this 
problem. 

Communities and Home Ownership.—lf statistics 
teach any one thing regarding democracy, it is that the 
strength of a country depends upon the percentage of 
its home owners. The same fact must be true regard- 
ing cities. The character of a city depends upon the 
number of its home owners. As the percentage of 
home owners decreases, the character of the city de- 
generates. A study of every city clearly illustrates this 
fact. As the substantial families have moved to the 
suburbs, the percentage of the home owners constantly 
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decreases. Where formerly one family owned a lot of 
land and a home, upon this lot is now erected an apart- 
ment or tenement house in which scores of families 
reside, none of them being owners. 

This is a very serious problem and is a basis for the 
growth of unhealthy radicalism and Bolshevism. One 
very seldom, if ever, finds a man hanging the red flag 
of anarchy over his own hearthstone. Ninety-nine per 
cent of the anarchists in every city will be found living 
in rented houses. Most persons who live in their own 
homes will be found to be law-abiding and law-loving 
citizens. Hence the present unconscious changes going 
on in our cities present a great menace to our demo- 
cratic form of government. 

There are, therefore, two sources of danger. Not 
only is the proportion of the nation’s entire population 
that live in cities constantly increasing, but the per- 
centage of home owners in every industrial community 
is constantly decreasing. This means that the percent- 
age of home owners in the nation as a whole is on the 
decline rather than on the increase. It was this tend- 
ency that finally caused the downfall of the Grecian and 
of the Roman civilization. The same reason is at- 
tributed by certain students to the decline of Spain and 
the present problems of France. This is always true 
when it is found complicated by declining birth rate 
amongst the intelligent and substantial people and a 
high birth rate amongst the illiterate and mp iained: 

In the above paragraph the writer referred to “ un- 
healthy ”’ radical movements. This adjective was used 
with forethought. All radical movements are not 
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harmful or unhealthy. A community, or a group, that 
is content to remain stagnant is unhealthy. Our nation 
to grow constructively must always have a certain 
amount of labor and social discontent. Although the 
labor unions and radical movements have attempted 
many uneconomic and consequently impossible things, 
yet their influence as a whole has been beneficial. 

The radical and socialistic movements of our indus- 
trial centers have their bright side. ‘They show that 
there is a latent ambition and desire for betterment on 
the part of the people. The difficulty of the industrial 
community is that these people are often being led by 
ignorant or unscrupulous leaders who are capitalizing, 
for their own selfish purposes, the desire of the masses 
for better conditions. 7 

Hence it is very important that the Church should 
not oppose, unreservedly, all radical and socialistic de- 
velopments. The Church must intelligently discrim- 
inate between the healthy radical movements and the 
unhealthy radical movements. The public schools, the 
post office, the fire department are all strictly socialistic. 
A study of transportation will show that the same ob- 
jection was made when our communities took over toll 
bridges and toll roads as are being made to-day against 
municipal street railway ownership. Every reader re- 
members the hue and cry against the establishment of 
the parcels post and yet to-day we would not consider 
dropping this function of Government service. 

Healthy Socialism.—As the post office, public high- 
ways, fire departments, public schools and sewer and 
water systems gradually come under public ownership, 
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so the movement will continue to grow. The street car 
and the electric light and power companies will become 
municipally owned. There will be municipal bakeries, 
municipal butcher shops and municipal milk routes. Is 
there not perhaps fully as much reason why a city 
should supply its own people with pure milk as to supply 
its own people with pure water? ‘The writer is not 
arguing for these things. Personally, he strongly op- 
poses the government acting in industry or commerce 
so long as private enterprise properly functions. ‘The 
purpose of government is to allow freedom of action 
on the part of all its citizens who are willing to deal 
justly and work industriously. It is only when these 
citizens refuse to function properly in private enter- 
prises that the government, state, or municipality has 
any right to consider entering the industrial field. 
Unfortunately, as the character of our cities is 
changing, their people are poorer and less able to cope 
with the strong. There is more and more temptation 
for private enterprise to take advantage of the igno- 
rance and poverty of city people. This accounts some- 
what for the demand upon the part of these city people 
for municipal ownership of transportation and distri- 
bution of the necessities of life. Hence, the growth of 
socialism and other radical movements of the cities. 
As this growth is only natural under the circum- 
stances, the Church should be very slow in opposing 
it. Certainly opposition should be most carefully 
handled by separating the movements that are healthy 
from the movements that are unhealthy. For the 
Church to oppose municipal ownership, single tax and 
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progressive movements in general, would be a great 
mistake. 

To have these radical movements develop more 
rapidly in the industrial communities than in the agri- 
cultural sections, while the character of the people in 
the cities is deteriorating, adds tremendously to the 
seriousness of the problem. Thus we again come back 
to that fundamental principle that the strength of a 
nation depends upon the percentage of its home owners. 
The growth of apartments, tenements and rented cor- 
poration houses tends to undermine the republic. 

The same facts hold true regarding the rented farm 
problem. The ultimate prosperity of our western states . 
depends upon men owning their own farms. As the 
percentage of farm owners decreases and the percent- 
age of farm renters increases, our agricultural sections 
will ultimately suffer. This means that a great danger 
confronts our nation from present tendencies in indus- 
trial centers. Can Democracy stand this strain of 
modern American city life? This is a question which 
every thoughtful student of America is asking. 

Democracy and Home Ownership.—To a large ex- 
tent the outcome depends upon the percentage of home 
ownership. Democracy cannot stand the strain of a 
constantly growing capitalism. It cannot stand up 
under a civilization where 90% of the wealth is owned 
by a small percentage of the people. For the success of 
democracy in America or elsewhere, there must be 
democracy in ownership as well as in so-called control. 
This means that there must be more home owners, that 
the percentage of home owners must constantly in- 
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crease. The dangers of the present tendency to rent 
instead of to own a home must be recognized as 
fundamental. 

lst—The object of life is development. 

2nd—The home is the primary. instrumentality for 
the development of the race. 

3rd—The environment of the home life affects the 

development of the children, and of the 

parents as well; that is, the physical develop- 

‘ment, the intellectual development and most 
important of all, the spiritual development. 

The physical development of human beings as well 
as animals is affected by light, sunshine, air, cleanliness, 
warmth, feeding, rest and exercise. The intellectual 
development is through training and environment 
rather than through books or statistics. 

The spiritual development of human beings is af- 
fected by all the above, but it is also affected by beauty 
and order of home and surroundings. Beauty, through 
the location of the home in relation to other homes and 
buildings, in gardens, grass plots, interior decoration, 
and so forth. Order, through the self control of the 
parents and neighbors, and for those human activities 
which experience has proven to develop such qualities 
as honesty, self-denial, thrift, chastity, responsibility, 
and industry. Prayer—the greatest of powers—is best 
taught in the home and by the parents. 

A4th—The rented dwelling, with frequent change in 
residence, does not supply the environment 
for the best physical, intellectual and spirit- 
ual development of a family. Therefore the 
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tendency toward tenantry endangers home 
life and retards race development. 

The responsibility of the home owner to the com- 
munity is a steady moral influence. The home owner 
has a stake, a proprietorship interest in the whole com- 
munity. His neighbors also are influenced by this 
sense of responsibility and public interest. Thus hon- 
esty, purity, and industry are more common in home- 
owned than in transient communities. 

The economic virtues of self-denial and thrift are 

also encouraged or enforced by home ownership. Pur- 
poseful saving takes the place of spending for passing 
pleasures. The desire for the home translates the en- 
ergy of the home owner into earning capital, while the 
energy of the renter is being dissipated. 
_ A new form of pleasure and entertainment, as well 
as the steadying influence of thrift and self-denial 
comes to a permanent home owning resident among 
other permanent residents. Work in one’s own garden, 
in the improvement or decoration of one’s own home 
becomes the greatest of pleasures. It is the pleasure 
of creating and improving something which is one’s 
own, to be enjoyed by family and friends without in- 
terference in the future. 

Spiritual Growth in the Home.—Creative powers are 
somewhat restricted by the repetitive processes of mod- 
ern industry; but in the home owned community, indi- 
vidual action and creative impulse are freed. There, if 
not in the counting room or factory, the man may do 
“as he pleases”; build, repair, and improve according 
to his own taste; he may confer with his neighbors, and 
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he may govern, with them, his own community and the 
surroundings in which he and his family are living. 
He may be a subordinate in the office or in the factory, 
but in the home he is master of his own castle and one 
of the governors of his own community life. 

Ruskin well said, “‘ Taste is above morality, taste is 
morality; tell me what a man likes, and I'll tell you 
what he will do.” 

If the taste of the individual is for passing pleasures, 
he will have them in preference to the home—with all 
its physical and moral uplifting influences, and with all 
its security of protection for old age. He will play 
through his life, while moving his family from place to 
place, and he will allow others who exercise self-denial 
to acquire real property and enjoy the unearned incre- 
ment as it increases in value. The taste of the people 
determines the character of the city. Taste can be 
controlled only by religion. When one gets way down 
into. the sub-basement of industrial community work, 
he finds that the chief task is to create in the people of 
such communities a taste for worth while things. 

Hence, an intimate relationship exists between the 
spiritual and intellectual features of the New Frontier 
work and the housing problem, city planning, parks, 
stores, factories and other problems incident to city life. 
The community missionary must take an active interest 
in home building and home making. 

The problems of the industrial community and of 
the single family house are very closely woven together. 
A high percentage of home ownership is obviously not 
practical where people are living in tenements. Only 
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the detached single house or two-family house with 
separate entrances insures privacy for each family 
and gives it a chance to develop its own atmosphere 
without constant intrusion of strangers. In general, 
there is more room in single houses than in flats, and 
it is easier to secure proper provision of light, air and 
space for the children to play. The churches can en- 
courage the erection of single family houses through 
the securing of legislation which does not permit the 
erection of the cheapest kind of tenements with their 
attendant fire hazard and unsanitary conditions. Wise 
zoning regulations, which set aside districts for de- 
tached houses which cannot be molested by the intru- 
sion of large apartments or industries, also encourage 
the proper development of an industrial community. 
Efforts to keep building cost down to a reasonable basis 
are legitimate work for city churches. 

The quality of houses can also be kept up through ~ 
good housing laws. These should provide that in all 
dwelling construction proper light and ventilation, sew- 
age disposal, and fire protection should be maintained; 
that the basement and cellar occupancy be restricted, 
and that the buildings generally be required to be kept 
in sanitary condition. This matter of housing law is 
taken up by Mr. Lawrence Veiller in his book “A 
Model Housing Law,” published by the Russell Sage 
Foundation, New York. 

The home owner takes an interest in keeping his 
property improved and in bestowing that care and at- 
tention upon it which makes it a real home and the kind 
of place in which he can best bring up his children. 
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The purchase of a home is one of the greatest incentives 
for saving. The home owner is likely to have a savings 
account in a bank, but even if he has not, the equity 
which he holds in his property constitutes practically a 
financial reserve which can be drawn on in case of ill- 
ness, death or other misfortune. 

The home owner becomes more interested in civic 
affairs and less indifferent to mismanagement and waste 
in local government. He takes more of an interest in 
maintenance of streets and the provision of parks and 
other municipal improvements which enhance the value 
of his land. He has more pride in keeping his house 
and grounds neat than if he were a renter. He is apt 
to put more effort into such wholesome activities as the 
maintenance of vegetable and flower garden plots where 
he has enough land available for that purpose. 

There are a number of ways in which individual 
home ownership may be increased by active efforts of 
churchmen. A considerable proportion of the increase 
in home ownership in a number of our large cities has 
been due to sheer necessity arising from the pressure 
exerted by high rents and tyrannical exactions from 
landlords. When the present crisis is past in different 
cities, the greatest reliance must be placed on the edu- 
cation of the people to the saving and advantages in 
owning their homes. There must be a real determina- 
tion in the community to see that building costs are not 
padded through exactions by builders, material dealers, 
or workers in the construction industry ; and there must 
be adequate provision and encouragement in the matter 
of financing. 
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The churches can and should help in such campaigns. 
Building loan associations with their amortization plans 
have done an incalculable service in this respect all over 
the United States. Their plan of monthly payments 
not only secures the safety of their loans but affords a 
very effective device to insure regular payments and to 
decrease obligations. Either through building and loan 
associations or some other method, the home builder or 
home buyer can be protected from the extortions of the 
second mortgage “note shaver.” * ‘To forward these 
various organizations which encourage home owner- 
ship, and increase the percentage of home owners in 
an industrial community is a legitimate task for any 
church. 

Different Groups Suggest Remedies.—In view of the 
unsatisfactory tendencies already mentioned, different 
means are being tried in order to solve the problem of 
the industrial community. The dangers lurking in the 
cities of America are acknowledged. ‘The present 
tendency of our industrial and commercial communities 
to develop the undesirable elements and characteristics 
is conceded by all. Hence, efforts are already being 
directed counteracting these evils. The most common 
method is to interest the city in industrial and com- 
mercial developments in order to supply plenty of work 
and avoid unemployment. 

Chambers of Commerce are largely engaged to-day 
in developing the natural resources of their respective 

* For further material see book by Mr. William E. Smythe, en- 
titled “City Homes on Country Lanes,” or the book entitled 


“The Lodging House Problem in Boston,” published by the 
Harvard University Press. 
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communities. Various Chambers of Commerce are 
directing their energies to increasing transportation 
facilities or the development of a harbor or river. 
Other bodies are keen over the introduction of new 
industries, while still others are devoting their energy 
to encouragement of agriculture, forestry, or mining in 
the surrounding territory. The development of natural 
resources in one form or another is the object of most 
manufacturing and trade organizations. These groups 
believe that the solution of the city’s problem lies in the 
development of contiguous natural resources. 

The wage workers of our industrial communities are 
likewise organized. If one will take the trouble of 
reading the charter and by-laws of any Labor Organi- 
zation, he will find that they also have unselfish ideals. 
They have for their objects the welfare of the com- 
munity, raising the standard of living, and enabling the 
people of the community to be healthier and happier. 
The conservative members of this group believe that 
the Trade Union is the solution of the troubles of the 
typical industrial community; while the radical mem- 
bers of this group turn to Socialism, Bolshevism and 
the like. The Labor group is as conscientious in its | 
endeavors as is any other group. But it worships 
Labor to the exclusion of all other necessary and im- 
portant forces for prosperity. 

In every city we have the Banking group,—the group 
which is endeavoring to bring more capital to the com- 
munity. This group works to have manufacturers of 
other sections locate industries in their respective cities.. 
They want new merchants to come and open stores. 
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They are not so keen régarding the available natural 
resources of the section nor do they worry much about 
labor conditions. ‘They feel that the city’s welfare and 
the city’s future depend upon attracting capital. They 
believe that as more capital is attracted to the city its 
prosperity will be increased. Therefore, this group 
looks toward more capital as a solution of the problem 
of the typical industrial community, while in reality 
capital has unconsciously been a large factor in creating 
the difficulty. 

Many good people of each industrial community 
look to education as solving the problem. These people 
feel that if everyone can be required to take a High 
School education the troubles of the industrial com- 
munity will be eliminated. They strive for legislation 
preventing the employment of young people under 
sixteen years of age. They are endeavoring to raise 
the compulsory school attendance age and increase 
the State Universities by tremendous proportions. 
They are not content with industrial education, and in 
fact many of them openly oppose vocational training. 

Still another group believes that the solution will 
come about only through a change in the form of Gov- 
ernment. The tendency toward centralization of au- 
thority in city government is due to this group. This 
is accomplished by substituting, for the old-fashioned 
Mayor, a City Manager; and for the former Board of 
Aldermen and Common Council, a Commission. ‘This 
idea has been a factor in state and national elections as 
well as in city elections. It was an important thought 
underlying the organization of the Progressive Party 
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of Roosevelt’s time. This group honestly felt that by 
changing the form of government, amending the Con- 
stitution, providing for new forms of legislation and 
taxation they would solve the nation’s problems. This 
was the theory of those who have secured the enact- 
ment of Referendum and Recall legislation. They 
felt that the Direct Primary would be sure to put good 
men in office. Now they are striving to break up party 
government by the adoption of some selective voting 
plan designed to assure the minority full representation. 

Religion the Only Solution.—Just as industry, how- 
ever, is discovering that production cannot be improved 
further without considering the character and welfare 
of employers and employees, so are we learning that the 
industrial community cannot be improved without 
taking into account the masses who make up that com- 
munity. It is an old saying that a river cannot rise 
higher than its source. Certainly no change in the 
mechanical form of government can solve the problems 
of our industrial communities. It may be the problem 
of our churches to devise a new mechanism through 
which the citizens may have a more active participation 
in the city’s government, but primarily the character of 
the masses must be improved. This cannot be done in a 
wholesale way. The city can be reclaimed only as each 
neighborhood is reclaimed. To-day the reclamation of 
the neighborhood depends largely upon the cities’ 
churches and schools. The writer uses the word 
“largely ” because the home should be the real field for 
this missionary work. Unfortunately, the home has to 
a considerable extent ceased to function. 
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In the following chapter we shall discuss in detail to 
what extent natural resources, available labor, capital, 
and education are factors in creating prosperity. The 
purpose here has been merely to outline the difficulties 
of the present situation and to show how these diffi- 
culties are constantly increasing—a menace to the 
nation as a whole. It has also been our desire to show 
in this first chapter the great need of strengthening city 
churches and the importance of mobilizing their great 
resources for the use of city missionary societies and 
federations. This is a New Task for Old Churches. 

The day of individualism in city churches is rapidly 
passing. The industrial community has become more 
of a missionary frontier than the mountains of the 
South or the prairies of the West It is as wrong to 
press sectarian differences on the industrial community 
frontier‘as on the missionary firing line in China, India 
or Turkey. Interdenominational co-operation is as 
necessary in winning the masses of our industrial com- 
munities as in winning the people of the far East. 

The problem is of such great importance that every 
denomination should give it most careful consideration. 
Every churchman should be most liberal toward the city 
missionary work of his own and also of other denomi- 
nations. It is not the fault of the down-town church 
that the majority of congregations moved up-town or 
to the suburbs. The problem of the industrial com- 
munity is not the problem of any one church in that 
community, but rather the combined problem of all the 
churches of all denominations. 

It should be clear at the outset of the discussion of 
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this problem that the writer is not here undertaking to 
treat of the Old tasks of the Church—such as preach- 
ing the great fundamentals of Christianity. Rather he 
is concerned here with the application of these funda- 
mentals to present day conditions. He is dealing with 
the New Tasks created by new conditions of modern 
life—and with the business of making the Gospel of 
Christ effective in industrial communities today. 


II 


MAKING INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES 
PROSPEROUS 


URING the past twenty years, the writer, with 
D a large group of people in Wellesley Hills, 

Massachusetts, has been making a study of the 
rise and fall of industrial communities. These studies 
are not made in the interests of preachers and mission- — 
aries, but for bankers, manufacturers and merchants. 
During this study most of us have had our eyes opened 
to the reality of certain great truths which we have 
heretofore been told, but which we never before real- 
ized. There is a great difference between knowledge 
and realization. 

Raw Materials and Prosperity.—One of the most in- 
teresting residents of Washington is Mr. John Hays 
Hammond. ‘Those who have had the pleasure of sit- 
ting with him on his veranda, listening to the experi- 
ences and investigations of America’s greatest mining 
engineer, have learned to love and respect him. What- 
ever subject of conversation one starts, it eventually 
ends by his talking about Africa. He tells of the won- 
derful undeveloped water powers, tremendous forests, 
and rich gold deposits. He describes the almost un- 
believable additional natural resources of that continent. 
His guest will sometimes ask, ‘ Why is it that Africa 
does not amount to more?” 
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To this he answers, “ Why is it? It is because 
Africa is the ‘ Dark Continent.’ ” 

Not only is Africa the continent which possesses the 
greatest amount of undeveloped raw materials in the 
world—not only is it one of the oldest inhabited conti- 
nents, for in its northern portion we find the sphinx and 
the pyramids—but it is still the darkest continent, the 
continent which is the most void of civilization. This 
is, of course, not true of the southern portion, which 
has been developed by the Dutch and English, and 
which, with the exception of its various mines, has 
the least natural resources. However, practically the 
only part of Africa which is developed today is this 
southern portion, and one or two points on the coast, 
where Christianity has touched. 

If statistics teach anything, it is that a surplus of 
RAW MATERIALS does not insure industrial prosperity. 
These natural resources, for which men and corpora- 
tions scramble, and over which nations fight, can not 
make a prosperous industrial community or nation. 
The greatest prosperity, from a statistical standpoint, 
during the years following the World War was found 
in the little country of Belgium, which is the most void, 
of all the countries of Europe, of natural resources. - 

Available Labor and Prosperity.—The Russian dol- 
lar bonds have always been interesting as a possible 
speculation. Having some friends at the Russian Em- 
bassy, which is next door to my Washington home, I 
went in there one day to ask about the Russian situ- 
ation, and whether there was any reason for those 
bonds doubling in price. Fortunately, three engineers 
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who had just returned from Russia, were there. They 
were pessimistic. When asked about Russia’s tre- 
mendous natural resources, and of its great available 
labor supply—near two hundred million men, physically 
strong, and capable of tremendous industrial energy— 
these engineers shook their heads in utter despair. 
“Tell me,” I said, “ what is the real difficulty ?”’ 

They replied, “ The real difficulty is that the Russian 
leaders have lost their faith in God. Our people have 
lost temporarily the motives, ambitions, faith, and de- 
sire to be of service which they once had. It makes no 
difference what are the natural resources of a country 
or the available labor supply, unless its people are actu- 
ated by the right motives and by the right purposes. 
Unless they are grounded in the fundamentals of a true 
religion, there is no prosperity in a country.” 

They said nothing as to their ideas of religion or 
theology. But these three men, engineers, bore that 
testimony, individually and as a unit, at the Russian 
Embassy on Sixteenth Street, Washington, D. C., in 
January, 1922. This only confirms the statement that 
AVAILABLE LABOR does not make industrial communi- 
ties prosperous. 

Capital and Prosperity.—Now let us consider CAPT. 
TAL as a basis of prosperity. Countries which have 
accumulated capital through thrift and service have 
become more prosperous, but capital itself is merely a 
tool. Like natural resources and labor, capital can be 
used either to up-build or to destroy. Capital can be 
used to build houses of ill fame ruining the lives of our 
young people, or it can be used for the building of 
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hospitals, and of other agencies for the protection and 
development of life. Capital can be used in any indus- 
trial community either destructively or constructively. 

An engineer, in making a study of the New England 
railroad situation, came to a conclusion which applies 
to many railroads and other properties. His report 
showed that the New England railroads were originally 
built for service. Also, they were built by people living 
in the towns and cities through which the road was 
located. They wanted the road—not for profit—but in 
order to get their goods to market, in order to get ef- 
ficient transportation for themselves and their families, 
in order to be of service to the communities through 
which they passed. The roads were built economically, 
and operated honestly. The engineers, conductors, and 
station agents were all filled with pride regarding their 
railroad. I well remember as a boy, taking my first 
trip on the railroad train, from Gloucester to Boston— 
how the conductor sat down with me and told me about 
the cities along the way, and reviewed the history of the 
road. He was just as proud of it as if he owned it all 
himself. 

Later the bankers came in and bought out those 
people who built the road. The control of the New 
England railroad systems thus went over to Wall 
Street. The railroads of New England then ceased to 
be operated with the main idea of service, but rather 
with the idea of profits and manipulation. Lawyers 
were substituted for engineers, and an attempt was 
made to bottle up the transportation of five states. 

The same comment applies largely throughout all 
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business to-day. Consider the great newspapers, for 
instance. Originally all the great newspapers of this 
country were built up around some strong personality 
who was filled with a desire to put forth a message. As 
a natural result, the papers grew and became successful 
business propositions. ‘Then that “ personality ” died 
and the paper was sold to men who strove mainly to 
make as much money as possible. This has happened to 
many of our great newspapers throughout the country. 
To-day these papers are merely commercial enterprises. 

We all talk about the “ high cost of living”; but, in 
reality, we mean the “ cost of high living.” Let your 
mind go back to the butcher shop in your country town, 
the town in which you were brought up. In my case, 
this butcher shop was in Gloucester, Massachusetts. 
Father often sent me to the store to get some steak. 
There was a large, fat butcher (it seems as tho all the 
butchers in those days were fat) in a big blue coat. In 
the center of the store, upon which he cut his meat, was 
a large block. The butcher would take a piece of meat 
from a “ quarter” hanging on the wall, cut off a steak, 
roll it up in brown paper, and I would carry it home 
under my arm, the juice dripping see it. That steak 
cost twenty cents a pound. 

The same shop is now operated just where it was 
thirty years ago. Gloucester, however, has a smaller 
population to-day than it had then. That butcher shop 
has no more business to-day than it had then. But is 
the owner standing up by the block the way his prede- 
cessor did? No. He may be there mornings, but in 
the afternoon he is out riding in his car, taking his 
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friends 6n an auto trip. In the store a girl stands by 
a cash register and another girl stands somewhere else, 
while two and sometimes three men are scattered 
around the store, everyone wanting someone else to 
do the work. As a result people pay sixty cents for a 
steal. 

The point is this:—capital when it is the result of 
thrift, and when it is held and used in the spirit of 
service, brings prosperity to an industrial community. 
But when capital has been. passed on to the second and 
third generation it then often becomes a mere tool, and 
its use as a tool, and therefore its value, depends upon 
whether or not its owner is using that tool selfishly or 
for social service. 

Intelligence and Prosperity—Does INTELLIGENCE 
make industrial communities prosperous? We send 
our young men to college and give them knowledge, but 
we never know when they come out whether they will 
use that knowledge to up-build or to destroy. We do 
not know whether they will use their knowledge of 
chemistry, for instance, to make the life of our com- 
munity easier, or to devise skillful adulterations of 
food. We train men in our law schools,—law schools 
which were established by Christian people and en- 
déwed with the money of hard working and thrifty 
people. One boy comes out of that school with a desire 
to make laws to benefit the community, while another — 
boy with the same education, comes out with a desire 
to evade laws and to show other people how to evade 
laws. Some of the greatest legal minds in America can 
be employed either for the purpose of making laws or 
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for the purpose of evading laws, according to the client 
who offers the largest fee. 

No, even intelligence does not make industrial pros- 
perity. Intelligence is a mere tool which can be. used 
either to up-build or to destroy. Yet,—of the four big 
tools, raw materials, available labor, capital, and intel- 
ligence—the educational institutions have stood the 
test best of all. Let me illustrate :— 

If one will take the one hundred leading commercial 
houses of New England of one hundred years ago, he 
will find that only five per cent of them are surviving 
to-day. But if one will take the one hundred leading 
educational institutions of that same period, he will find 
that ninety-five per cent of them are existing to-day. 
Consider this picture and what it means. New Eng- 
land of a century ago, with the one hundred great 
commercial houses and the one hundred struggling 
educational institutions. Only five of the commercial 
houses exist to-day, while ninety-five of the educa- 
tional institutions are not only in existence but have 
grown to many times their original size. 

When one studies to discover the reason for this re- 
markable fact, only one satisfactory answer is avail- 
able, namely :—As the commercial houses became more 
prosperous, and as the men who founded them passed 
beyond, they attracted a different type of men who 
were keen for money but lacked vision. ‘The more 
prosperous these houses were the greater temptation 
they offered and the more worldly minded were the 
men drawn to them. The very prosperity of those 
firms was their downfall. 
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With the educational institutions—poverty-stricken 
and struggling—the situation was different. They pre- 
sented no opportunity for profit. The salaries paid 
were very low, but as a result only men and women 
came into those educational institutions as leaders and 
teachers who were filled with the spirit of service, and 
who desired to be of use to humanity. The low salaries 
which our educational institutions have been compelled 
to pay have served as a screen, keeping out the money 
seekers. Their freedom from profit has been their sal- 
vation, and is the reason why they to-day exist and 
have grown after this hundred or two hundred years 
of efforts. 

Religion and Prosperity.—We have seen that indus- 
trial communities are not created by supplies of raw 
materials, available labor, capital, intelligence, or any 
of those things which people have been commonly 
taught to believe are essential to our prosperity. No, 
these ‘are merely tools. ‘They are tools like hammers or 
knives. Put a knife into the hands of a boy and he can 
use it to sharpen a pencil or to cut his finger. 

So it is with all of these things. This was why Jesus 
held them so lightly. These tools are a source of 
strength or of danger in accordance with the spirit that 
guides their use. The value of raw materials, labor, 
capital, and intelligence depends upon the spirit, pur- 
pose, and religion of the men and women possessing 
them. Hence, the need of getting into the minds of 
young men and young women the true forces that do 
make industrial communities prosperous,—integrity. 
justice, charity, self-control, faith, and inspiration. It 
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is upon these religious qualities which prosperity abso- 
lutely depends. Consider a few illustrations of this fact. 

Integrity.—The president of a very large financial 
institution was going over some of the assets of that 
bank with his board of directors. He spoke about this 
asset and that one. He said that this one is “ secured,” 
and that one is “ not secured.” Then he stood up and 
said, “Gentlemen, do you know that practically all of 
our losses during the past few years have been in con- 
nection with our secured loans? ” 

They asked, ‘‘ How does that happen?” 

“Why,” he replied, “ with the unsecured loans we 
are always very particular to lend only to a man who 
stands for the fundamentals of life,—integrity, self- 
control, and inspiration. Those are the real assets. 
The records of this bank show most conclusively that 
whenever we lend money to a man grounded in right- 
eousness, that loan is good. Our losses come through 
those men and corporations which present fine state- 
ments and offer what appears to be attractive collateral, 
so attractive that we lend on it without considering the 
character of the man signing the note. This is where 
we make our losses.” 

Similar testimony will be given by bankers in every 
part of the country. | 

There was once a famous debate as to when industry 
began. One man took the position that modern in- 
dustry began with the use of the horse—that when man 
found that he could get an animal to do some of his 
work he graduated from the aboriginal period into the 
industrial period, and that this was the beginning of 
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industrial life. His opponent took the position that 
industry started with the discovery of the wheel, that 
the first man who used the wheel was really the founder 
of the industrial life of the world. The wheel was first 
used in the form of a log upon which great stones of 
granite were rolled, possibly to build pyramids. Then 
the wheel was put on a chariot, then on a cart, then on 
a stage coach, later on a railway train, and finally on an 
automobile. The wheel has been the basis of all power 
development and all machinery. 

Economic history, however, strongly suggests that 
both of these men were wrong, and that modern indus- 
try started at the moment when one man found that he 
could trust another. With the invention of credit, mod- 
ern industry was born. When a man found that he 
could trust his brother, then the first loan was made 
and the first partnership was formed. In a most hum- 
ble way that was the beginning of our industrial com- 
munities. Hence, it can be said truly, that integrity or 
truth, a fundamental product of religion, is the foun- 
dation of safe industrial growth. 

What about self-control? From the Babsonchart of 
business conditions we see that business runs in cycles 
of prosperity and depression. We learn that during a 
period of prosperity people lose their self-control in 
extravagance, selfishness, inefficiency, and unright- 
eousness, and that these factors cause and lay the 
foundation of the period of depression which follows. 
Statistics show clearly that there never was a period of 
unemployment that was not due to an attempt to ignore 
either the Multiplication Table or the Ten Command- 
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ments. Self-control, charity, consideration for the 
other fellow,—these are the products of religion, and 
these are the main forces that make industrial com- 
munities prosperous. 

Faith and Inspiration—Another fundamental of 
prosperity is that force, whatever it may be, that is 
represented by the words “ faith” and “ inspiration.” 

When one goes to Europe to-day and sees the won- 
derful works of art and architecture, does not one 
pause before them with reverence and a realization that 
they are lasting memorials to the faith and inspiration 
of their creators? The great pictures, in the galleries 
of Europe, were painted by men who were inspired 
with the Spirit of Jesus. Their inspiration found ex- 
pression through their brushes and they made master- 
pieces which have stood unsurpassed for centuries. 

The great cathedrals of England, France, and Italy 
were built by people inspired with the Spirit of God, 
to whom they desired to render tribute and service. 
They were the crusaders,—filled with the crusaders’ 
spirit. It is the faith and inspiration which comes 
from religion that built the world’s largest and finest 
cathedrals, that carved the world’s most beautiful 
statuary, that has painted the world’s greatest master- 
pieces. Integrity, self-control, and faith,—these three 
have made civilization. 

Economic history teaches that movable type was 
known and used in a small way in China two thousand 
years ago, but that the printing industry never started 
until a small group of people in Germany wanted to 
spread the Bible thruout Europe. They adopted mov- 
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- able type to set up that Book. It was the desire of a 
group of earnest Christians to distribute the Bible over 

Europe that started the great printing industry. 

_ Only when a band of persecuted Christians, filled 
- with the Spirit of God, desired to spread their message 
_ was a publishing business founded that survived. 
Hence, it is evident that FAITH is a great factor in 
_ the development of any truly successful industrial com- 
munity. Without faith there is no lasting prosperity. 
Economics truly demonstrates that “ without vision the 
people perish.”” The school and college may be a haven 
for study, but the church is the rallying point for 
action. When one studies an industry, whether it is 
weaving, chemistry, or horticulture, and goes back 
to the remote history of that industry, he will find that 
it started in a monastery. The same is true of all our 
sciences. The people in our monasteries were not actu- 
ated by commercial purposes, but were men working 
without salary, desiring to be of service and to do 
something worth while. 

Very seldom does one hear of a non-christian build- 
ing a railroad, developing a mine, starting a newspaper, 
or operating a large farm. No. He waits until some 
struggling, thrifty Christian has graded the road bed, 
developed the business, and plowed the ground. After 
an industry has established a name well known 
throughout the world, or a newspaper has become a 
power in the land, or a railroad is operating at a profit, 
then along comes the non-christian and buys the prop- 
erty, and thus profits by the vision of his Christian 
_ predecessor. 
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The religious people of this country are awake; yet 
they do not realize the real, great importance of the 
power of religion. They think too much of the tools 
and too little of the hands into which these tools are 
placed. The natural resources, available labor, capital, 
and intelligence—all of these are secondary and rela- 
tively unimportant. The most important thing to con- 
sider is the character of the hands that are going to 
hold these resources, control the labor, lend the capital, 
and instruct the young. 

Are they hands directed by true religion? Are they 
hands controlled by a heart given to Jesus? These are 
the important questions, questions which we should em- _ 
phasize continually. Upon the answer depends the 
future of our industrial communities and America as 
a whole. 

Power of Religion—Why is it that municipal bonds 
in general are so much safer than other kinds of bonds? 
The answer is simple. Because these municipal bonds 
are used for good purposes—to render real service, 
building schools, roads, and other public improvements. 
For that fundamental reason, such securities are better 
than those sold simply to enable corporations to make 
greater profits. Even when one analyzes corporation 
securities, ranging them in lists according to their secur- 
ity, it will be found that the most secure are those that 
have been used for the building of water plants or for 
other useful purposes, and the least secure are those at 
the other end of the line, the proceeds from which have 
been used to build moving picture houses, breweries, — 
and buildings used for illegal purposes. 
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Here is a quotation from Ambassador Harvey. It 
is from an address which he gave in London in 1921. 
“The real strength of a country is not measured by 
armies and navies. A school house at the cross-roads 
is more potent ultimately than a dreadnaught on the 
sea. One church on a hill is worth a score of regi- 
ments. All mankind will some day realize that there is 
more power and glory in ‘ Lead Kindly Light’ than in 
all the fighting anthems in the world.” 

We think that our children are safe to-day in some 
industrial community because of the policemen and the 
judges of that community; but statistics show that the 
real reason why your daughter can safely go out on 
the streets of that city tonight is because of the work 
of the preachers, priests and rabbis of that community. 
They are the real strength—they are the real protectors 
of every industrial community. 

My first position, after graduating from the Institute 
of Technology in Boston, was with a bond house, for 
which I was statistician; and after being with that 
house in Boston some six or eight months I went to 
New York. The New York position did not pay very 
much, and I lived in a simple hall bed-room on the 
fourth floor of a boarding house on 17th Street, near 
Third Avenue. It was a typical New York rooming 
house,—the most lonesome place in which a man could 
be. Also, it was a rather rough neighborhood in which 
to set a young man of twenty-two adrift. Yet I learned 
some tremendous lessons there. 

I remember especially a city mission nearby. God 
bless those city missions! ‘This mission was in an old 
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- store which was once a saloon. ‘The good people had 
simply cleared out the bar, put some sawdust on the 
floor, and put in fifty or sixty chairs, and a stove at one 
end. I can picture now the men and women who were 
wont to come in there. Many of those missions in the 
great industrial cities are busy every night, while the 
handsome churches are closed and are idle. It is in 
those dingy, dirty, and smelly missions that the miracles 
are performed. 

As I look back to those evenings spent in that mission 
the whole subject of this book is crystallized in those 
experiences. I have in mind one man who came in 
there, a disreputable prize fighter. When he left the 
mission he joined the fire squad of New York City and 
lost his life saving the lives of others. I remember a 
woman—a little bit of a woman—who was formerly 
connected with the white slave industry of that city. 
She now has an important position with an organiza- 
tion fighting tuberculosis. A man who was released 
from serving a ten year prison sentence for forgery 
came in one evening. In giving his testimony he told 
of what he had done, and how he was arrested and how 
he served his term in prison. He told how he had been 
won by the Spirit of God, and how he was going to use 
his ability, not for forging, but for artistic purposes. 
He became interested in art, and is becoming famous 
as an etcher. | ty 

Hundreds of such “ miracles” took place in that old 
mission. Men who had powers but were using those 
powers to steal, to harm human life, and even to kill, 


were completely changed after they had been up to that 
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altar. They had the same abilities, the same powers, 
the same education after their conversion as before, but 
their lives were actuated by a different purpose and a 
new motive. Instead of being enemies of society they 
became real forces for the betterment of the cities in 
which they lived. 

At one time the Bowery Savings Bank had the larg- 
est deposits of any savings bank in New York City. 
One of the officers, talking with me one day about 
the source of those deposits, stated that the great ma- 
jority of them came from converted “bums.” ‘This is 
due to the fact that religion taught these people self- 
control, thrift, faith, and inspiration. And the same 
fact is found when one studies the growth of successful 
communities. The courage, thrift, faith, and inspira- 
tion which founded the industries are the products of 
religion. 

Hence, when discussing this great question of indus- 
trial prosperity it should be constantly emphasized that 
the great need of the hour is not more railroads or more 
steamships, not more banks or more factories, but 
rather more sane religion. It is the spirit of Jesus in 
the soul of man which makes industrial communities 
truly prosperous. To grasp and carry forward this 
economic point of view is a NEW TASK FOR OLD 
CHURCHES. 


III 


PROBLEMS OF THE CHURCH IN AN 
INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITY 


HEN the churches of New England first be- 

came interested in missionary work they were 

obliged to learn a new field and new methods 
of operation. Methods of work which were successful 
in old settled communities were of no avail in frontier 
work. ‘The home missionary movement was first to 
learn these new methods and that movement is now 
well grounded and successfully operated. But to-day 
home missions faces a new frontier—the industrial 
community. 

Foreigners in Our Cities ——This new frontier pre- 
sents not only the usual problems of home missionary 
work, but new and baffling problems in addition. A 
great number of different languages, races and customs 
is found in all large industrial communities. Each 
community is composed of a dozen or more races, and 
as many different sets of racial customs and traditions. 

Where there was one problem facing the home mis- 
sionary worker yesterday, a dozen problems are facing 
the worker on the new frontier of the industrial com- 
munity to-day. 

Although some are apt to look down upon the immi- 
grants coming to us from Europe yet we all should 
remember that these are the more ambitious of the 
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people in these foreign lands. It takes considerable 
courage for a man to burn his bridges behind him in 
Russia, Austria, Italy or any other foreign land and 
come to a strange country, about which he knows 
nothing. Only men and women with courage, ambition 
and energy will take this chance. It also means much 
to leave one’s wife and family behind, as do the greater 
proportion of the immigrants when first coming to the 
United States. Thus the churches working on the new 
frontier of the industrial community have a more or 
less restless class with which to deal. 

The docile foreigner who remains in his own country 
may never be a source of much good or evil. Those 
foreigners, however, who come to this country are of 
an entirely different nature. They are bound to be the 
source of much good or evil. They are destined to dis- 
tinctly influence American life. They have energy and 
ambition; they are loyal to their friends and severe to ~ 
their enemies. They are destined to become manu- 
facturers, merchants and political leaders; or else 
Bolshevists, anarchists and seeds of evil. 

These immigrants have large families. Vital sta- 
tistics for our industrial communities show that the 
birth rate of the foreign population—even on the per 
capita basis—is several times the birth rate of the native 
born. In this connection Dr. John A. Marquis has pre- 
pared the following interesting facts :— 

There are about 14,000,000 foreign-born people liv- 
ing in the United States, very few of whom speak the 
English language. They have 20,000,000 children born 
in America, who must learn English, if they learn it 
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at all, outside of their own homes. These children are 
frequently just as alien in their thought, their views of 
life, religion and government, as their parents. The 
vast majority of this army of aliens, which in numbers 
exceeds three-fourths of the nations of Europe, are 
congested in what we may call the downtown sections 
of our cities. In New York City, for example, there is 
one square mile in the lower East Side that contains 
500,000 people, nearly all of whom are immigrants. A 
great problem, both for the churches and the nation, is 
indissolubly linked up with our large cities. 

In New York City there are more Italian immigrants 
and their children than in any city in Italy. The largest 
city.in Italy is Naples, with about 700,000 population ; 
while there are 800,000 Italians in New York City. 
There are more Germans in New York City than in 
any city in Germany except two. New York is the 
third largest German city in the world and Chicago is 
the fifth. There are more Irish in New York City than 
in Dublin. The biggest black city in the world is New 
York, with 153,000 negroes. ‘There are more Jews in 
New York City than in any city in Russia. One- 
quarter of all the Jews in the world are living in the 
United States and one-half of those in the United 
States live in New York City—1,750,000 of them, 
1,000,000 of whom are packed together on the East 
Side. While this is probably not true of any other 
city in the country, nevertheless it is typical of the gen- 
eral urban conditions throughout. 

For the first time in the history of our nation the 
urban population now exceeds the rural. The largest 
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percentage growth in the cities, it is significant to re- 
member, has been in the last decade, from 1910 to 
1920. In 1910 38%o percent of the population of 
America lived in the cities. That percent during the 
decade jumped to a little over 51 percent. In some 
states practically the whole population lived in cities. 
This is especially true of industrial states such as Rhode 
Island, where the urban population is 97 percent. 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts and Connecticut all have 
above 90 percent of their people living in industrial 
communities. 

This means that the problem of the industrial fron- 
tier is not only exceedingly important and difficult, but 
is growing in importance and difficulty every year. 
The longer our churches wait before seriously attacking 
this new frontier, the harder the work will be when the 
problem is finally forced. Hence, the need is apparent 
of at once creating interest in Christian work of every 
kind and nature in industrial centers. 

We Grow Strong as We Exercise—At the same 
time the work on this new frontier will be of distinct 
benefit to the Church workers themselves. We grow 
strong physically only as we exercise. We develop 
mentally only as we use our brains. In the same way 
we develop spiritually only as we engage in active 
religious work. Churches grow as they have prob- 
lems. The greater the struggle, the more rapid the 
growth. The difficulty with many churches to-day ts 
that they have no struggles. Moreover, conventional 
missionary work does not give the churches enough 
needed points of contact. This especially applies to the 
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men of the churches. The women have church mission- 
ary societies which keep their interest alive. 

The missionary work called for by the new frontier, 
—the industrial community—gives a close point of 
contact for all who engage in it or who study it. Such 
work is especially interesting to the men of the churches 
—those engaged in manufacturing, commerce and other 
pursuits. Most men have a personal interest in, and a 
personal knowledge of the problem that the Church is 
facing on this new frontier. Churches taking up work 
in industrial communities find ready support from the 
men, especially from those with large industrial and 
business interests. ‘This has a splendid reaction on the 
churches themselves. As men are set to work in a 
church they become interested in that church and the 
whole life of that church is quickened. Many churches 
would become stronger themselves if they took a 
greater interest in helping other churches. 

Work on this new frontier develops important vir- 
tues. Men get a wider view and a broader understand- 
ing. The spirit of co-operation is awakened and devel- 
oped. Sympathy with other races is planted, nurtured, 
and extended. This is very important in view of the 
present chaotic world conditions. The reason that 
treaties with other nations have been in the past of such 
little avail is because there has been a lack of under- 
standing and sympathy between the races involved. Jn 
the last analysis, nations, like individuals, are ruled by 
feelings rather than by figures. ‘Treaties and agree- 
ments are of little use unless the people making up the 
nations feel right toward one another. ‘This better feel- 
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ing should be nurtured along this new frontier where 
the races are actually in physical contact. 

Sympathy and Advice Are Needed.—The work on 
this new frontier does not require certain of the de- 
partments used in foreign and home missionary under- 
takings. For instance, two of the most potent and 
powerful instruments in foreign missionary campaigns 
are the hospital and the school. These are great instru- 
ments which are winning foreign races to Christianity. 
Our industrial communities, however, are usually well 
taken care of,—at least so far as buildings and equip- 
ment go—in these particulars. Although the teaching 
in our public schools must be radically changed, yet 
most cities are well supplied with adequate school build- 
ings and these buildings are well equipped. 

This is true to even a greater extent in the case of 
hospitals. Some of the world’s best hospitals are lo- 
cated in our most difficult industrial centers. Cities 
like New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, St. Louis and Cleveland, all possess fine hospitals, 
well equipped and efficiently operated. The Nurses’ 
Training Schools in some of these cities are standards 
for the world. ‘This means that for work on this new 
frontier a new method and approach must be discov- 
ered and developed. 

The churches’ efforts to win this new frontier must 
be directed more to supply sympathy, helpful advice, old 
fashioned aid and simple friendliness. Special efforts 
must be made to help races to understand each other 
and to break down the class barriers, the misunder- 
standings and group hatreds which are now so common 
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in every industrial community. Employers must be 
taught to understand the hopes, ambitions, and tempta- 
tions of their wage workers. Wage workers must be 
taught the really good intentions of the employers. 

This means that where the work in other missionary 
fields is often largely medical and educational, the work 
of the churches in this new frontier is largely spiritual, 
psychological and social. Yet, as has already been said, 
such work is of the greatest importance. It is useless 
to save life with hospitals, if the life after being saved 
is used to pull down and destroy. It is useless to edu- 
cate boys and girls, if the education is to be used later 
to evade the law, or to go into illegitimate enterprises. 
The greatest work to be done in any community is to 
get people in the right state of mind toward life, liberty, 
and their neighbors. If aman doesn’t feel right toward 
the Government, his industry, or his neighbors, he be- 
comes more dangerous as he is given more strength, 
education, and power. The great task of the Church on 
this new frontier work is to get people to feel right 
one toward another and to get all co-operating for the 
common good. 

On the new frontier the Church must be the cham- 
pion of the needy and helpless,—whether through in- 
capacity or oppression. The Church must ally herself 
with, the under-dog and avoid at all hazards becoming 
too closely allied with the well-to-do classes. Nothing 
is harming the Church more to-day than the common 
feeling among the masses that the Church is primarily 
engaged in protecting property and in upholding the 
present order of things. So far as the present order is 
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justified, it is the lee of the Church to protect it, Hat 
where it is not justified the Church should fearlessly 
fight it. Only by taking such a fearless stand can the 
Church become a democratiser or commoner, and suc- 
ceed in getting folks acquainted one with another, and 
in helping to bring about better understanding one with 
another. This means that an important part of church 
work in the industrial community will be the organiza- 
tion of clubs, forums, and other common meeting 
points, 

Open Forum Possibilities—Scores of churches in 
various parts of the country have fourid the open forum 
an admirable approach. It is the purpose of the 
forums to draw together wide awake men and women 
from every element of the community who are inter- , 
ested in discussing the application of the principles of 
the gospel to everyday affairs. Men and women want 
to know what relationship the higher things of life, as 
upheld by the Church, have to the everyday workaday 
world. * 

The churches should seek to present as speakers men 


~ and women who are experts in their line and who have 


the gift of presenting their message to popular audi- 
ences. Successive speakers should represent opposing 
points of view on the same topic. An outstanding 
feature should be the discussion of the address by the 
audience under simple but inexorable rules which allow 
the widest liberty consistent with fairness to others and 
proper courtesy and decorum. 

The character of the opening exercises in a Sunday 
evening church forum is determined very largely by 
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the nature of the community in which it is placed and 
the class of people which it hopes to attract. In a 
thriving city in Indiana the forum in a downtown 
church became an immediate success, crowding and 
overflowing an auditorium where previously not more 
than seventy-five could be gathered for the usual Sun- 
day evening service. Men who had not been to church 
for years were surprised beyond measure to find such 
liberty, frankness, and friendliness under church aus- 
pices. In the course of a twenty week program nearly 
all the live topics of the day were set forth by men and 
women especially qualified to treat their particular 
topics. The interest aroused was so great during the 
first season that the committee were at their wits’ ends 
to know what to do to make provision for those who 
had to be turned away every Sunday night. 

In an industrial city of Connecticut a Sunday forum, 
initiated under church auspices, was made so much of 
a community affair in the character of its place of meet- 
ing and the representative quality of the committee that 
managed it, that it was possible to bring to the plat- 
form, to give moral support to the speakers of the 
evening, the clergy of the city, Catholic and Protestant, 
representative labor union leaders, and outstanding 
business men. 

In an industrial city of Rhode Island is a Civic The- 
atre, inaugurated by and under the direction of a min- 
ister of one of the leading churches of the city. When 
that church “called” him it said, “ We invite you to 
become our minister in the interests of the community 
and the State.” What a fine illustration of the breadth 
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of spirit needed in carrying out the new tasks for old 
churches! 

The Civic Theatre, however, is completely a com- 
munity affair, embracing all nationalities and all de- 
nominations. Its meetings are held on Sunday even- 
ings in a local theatre seating 1500. Frequently 1800 
attend. The invitations are issued in six different 
languages. A large part of the program is made up of 
moving pictures of educational value. In addition to 
a musical program, an interpreter tells his own people, 
in their own language, the significance of the pictures. 
The meetings are presided over by some well known 
man. ‘The scope of the work has been recently en- 
larged, to include a series of special illustrated “ Better 
America” lectures, held Saturday mornings especially 
for the boys and girls of “teen” age. This Civic 
Theatre has positively proven that there can be a com- 
mon meeting ground in our American life for all 
classes, creeds and nationalities. 

Illustrations such as those given in the above para- 
graphs could be duplicated over and over again, dem- 
onstrating how easy it is for the Church, in a true spirit 
of brotherliness and with intelligent planning, to knit 
together in a friendly, inspiring, educational service 
the various groups of the community that ordinarily 
have no contact with each other, and between whom 
often arise suspicion, distrust, and sometimes violent 
hatred. 

The Baptist Social Union of Boston has demon- 
strated for fifteen years what can be done with an open 
forum under denominational auspices. Ford Hall 
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Forum, nurtured by this organization under the lead- 
ership of Mr. George W. Coleman, chairman of its 
committee on Christian work, has become one of the 
well known institutions of the city, and has spread its 
influence far and wide throughout the country. The 
program every winter covers twenty-six consecutive 
meetings. The meetings show an average attendance of 
1071 in a hall that has only 1000 seats. Here are dis- 
cussed with great earnestness and profit, and with per- 
fect order, the most vital, difficult, and even delicate 
questions that enlist public attention. 

Churches and the Industrial Conflict—Many ob- 
stacles will face the Church on this new frontier; but 
obstacles do no harm. ‘They develop strength and 
virility. Racial antipathies and prejudices will form 
strong obstacles; but the greatest obstacle will be in 
connection with the industrial conflict underlying in- 
dustry. It is useless for the writer, or any one else, to 
hold out a ready-made solution of this struggle between 
“those who have” and “those who have not.” A 
study of economic history shows that this struggle has 
always existed and the probabilities are that it will 
always exist. It is even questionable whether a nation, 
community or group, would be healthy unless it had 
this class struggle. 

There are many instances where men become follow- 
ers of radical leaders in order to get something for 
nothing. They desire to secure by theft and without 
legitimate effort—even although this theft may be 
camouflaged by legislation—what others have accumu- 
lated through industry and thrift. Many of the radical 
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leaders are in the work from selfish motives. Their 
purpose is simply to secure for themselves, through 
agitation and political office, the power which others 
now hold. Notwithstanding these bad elements the 
great rank and file engaged in the labor movement are 
actuated by good purposes. They are people who are 
honestly striving to better their own conditions, and 
especially the condition of their families. Hence they 
should be recognized and guided rather than trampled 
upon. The movement cannot be crushed and we really 
should not wish to crush it. It is a natural and healthy 
development of city life. The work of the Church 
should be to keep it in its proper channels and not let 
it overflow and do damage. 

The Church doubtless is faced with this question :— 
is an economic order, based exclusively upon competi- 
tion with profit as a motive, Christian or not Chris- 
tian? Although the writer’s own business is based on 
the present social order, he certainly would defend this 
system only with reservations. 

Capital is a very important factor in the world’s de- 
velopment. It deserves to be classed equally with raw 
materials, labor and education. Capitalism, however, 
viz., the system of doing business simply for profit—is 
an entirely different matter. Capitalism presents great 
dangers. It is true that the dangers may be no greater 
under the rule of capitalism than under the rule of 
voters. Because the majority of people vote a certain 
thing, it is not necessarily right. Voters can be as ar- 
bitrary as capitalists and as harmful to a nation. Labor 
unions can be as dangerous as manufacturers’ associ- 
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ations. Ignorance and selfishness are as common 
among labor leaders and politicians as among captains 
of industry and merchants. 

So we are brought back to THE fundamental :—All 
groups need the same religion and much of it. Any 
group, or individual, not actuated by the same kind of 
spirit that actuated Jesus, is dangerous. Therefore, one 
of the new tasks of the churches will be to face this 
question of capitalism and decide whether or not busi- 
ness operated solely for profit is in accordance with 
the teachings of Christianity. 

This impasse in industrial relations is the greatest 
problem confronting church work in industrial cities 
at the present time. 

Radicalism and Churches.—Industrial communities 
are not to be won by hasty criticism of either side en- 
gaged in industry. The truth is that both sides are 
doing about the best they can under existing conditions. 
As the rules of the game now stand, both labor and 
capital must play about as they are now playing. The 
work of the Church in these industrial communities is 
to change the rules of the game to conform to the 
teachings of Jesus. 

The Church should hold an open mind on this whole 
question of radicalism, prepared to be the balance wheel 
to prevent a too rapid movement in either direction. 
The Church should stand staunchly for the Ten Com- 
mandments which must be the basis of any permanent 
form of Government. On the other hand the churches 
must not forget that the masses have always had to 
fight for bettering their condition. It was only a few 
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hundred years ago when our own ancestors were either 
serfs or in feudal service. Those who urged the break- 
ing up of serfdom and the freeing of our ancestors 
from forced service were looked upon as the worst 
kind of radicals. 

The Church has been most influential when it has 
taken the part of these radicals. Luther and his fol- 
lowers were the radicals of their day. The Pilgrims, 
who settled New England, the Quakers who settled 
Pennsylvania, and most of the other early settlers of 
America were the radicals of their age. George Wash- 
ington, Alexander Hamilton and Patrick Henry were 
the radicals of 150 years ago. Moreover, they were 
more than radicals—they were Revolutionists. Some 
of the greatest names in American History such as 
_ Abraham Lincoln and Charles Sumner were most hated 
radicals in their time. ‘To-day the churches are very 
proud of those days when they defended these radicals 
in their struggle for better conditions. One of the 
greatest inconsistencies of to-day is that group of ultra- 
conservative people in this country, known as Sons 
and Daughters of the Revolution, priding themselves 
on their Revolutionary Ancestors! 

We must not think that conditions have reached a 
stage of perfection and cannot be improved still fur- 
ther. Doubtless our descendants will look back upon 
_ the industrial and financial conditions of to-day as we 
look back upon slavery and feudalism. It is true that 
no solution of the problems is in sight, but a solution 
will some day develop and the Church should pray for 
the day when the better methods will be revealed. 
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No practical means of passing down property from 
one generation to another has yet been devised better 
than the system now in vogue. Yet, it must be ad- 
mitted that there is no more reason why an employer of 
several thousand men should bequeath his plant and the 
welfare of its employees to children unprepared for the 
trust than there was for a King, Emperor, or Czar to 
bequeath to a son or daughter the rule of the country. 
One is just as logical as the other. ‘The health, happi- 
ness and prosperity of the average workman depend 
even more on the character of his employer, than do 
the health, happiness and prosperity of a country de- 
pend upon the ruler. This doesn’t mean that the 
Church should lend sympathy to the agitator. All at- 
tempts to arouse class hatred are wrong. It, however, 
does mean that if the Church is to have influence in in- 
dustrial communities it must keep an open mind. 

It should also be remembered that most of the immi- 
grants in our industrial communities have come from 
countries where conditions are very, very bad. Logic- 
ally this should make them appreciate the very much 
better conditions and opportunities in the United States. 
The fact that so many poor immigrants have come to 
this country and been made members of a President’s 
Cabinet, or of Boards of Directors in great banks and 
industrial corporations and have even been made the 
heads of great railroad systems and steel plants should 
be sufficient evidence of the wonderful opportunities in 
America. Psychology, however, teaches that men are 
governed by their own experiences much more than by 
abstract examples. Hence, when these immigrants 
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come here embittered against government and industry 
it takes a long time for them to forget their old 
troubles. 

The situation is still further aggravated by the fact 
that the “ soap-box ” agitator speaks to them in their 
own tongue. This the employer does not do. Hence, 
little is being done to-day to give them the truth of the 
situation. The American Tract Society is making an 
effort along the right lines, the Young Men’s Christian 
Association is doing some very good work, and the 
Department of Labor at Washington has some excel- 
lent plans if Congress will grant the appropriation. 
Churches should get behind all these movements and 
help them in every possible way. 

Form Classes to Study Industrial Problems.—Mean- 
while classes should be formed in every church to study 
this great industrial problem which must be faced fear- 
lessly if the churches are to be successful on the fron- 
tier of the industrial community. ‘The need to-day is 
for a candid examination of human relations in in- 
dustry. Classes should be made up combining employ- 
ers and wage-workers. These should not be debating 
clubs, as argument seldom gets one anywhere. ‘The 
subject should be approached in the spirit of the scien- 
tist who is seeking only the truth and who is willing 
that truth should lead him where it will. Prayer should 
be a very important part of this class work. ‘The power 
of prayer in settling industrial conflicts is a great un- 
developed and virgin power. 

These classes should earnestly try to find out what 
labor really wants. The great majority of labor leaders 
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themselves do not know what they want. They simply 
know that conditions now are not right. They devote 
their energy to creating discontent with present con- 
ditions rather than offering any solution for the im- 
provement of these conditions. Labor should be helped 
in ascertaining what it really wants. Its thoughts 
should be crystallized into something concrete. Sys- 
tems of profit sharing, labor’s representation in the 
management, and other suggestions should be analyzed 
carefully. The problem of the Labor Union and the 
Open and Closed Shop should be analyzed. Wage- 
workers should be questioned as to whether they are 
interested in these things as an end or simply as a means 
to an end. 

Manufacturers should be called before these classes 
in order honestly to ascertain what Capital wants. 
Certainly it is not more money that Capital wants as 
most of the industrial leaders have already more money 
than is good for them and their families. They fully 
realize this fact. Yet there are certain things which 
employers feel are absolutely essential for efficient pro- 
duction. They believe that organization and discipline 
are absolutely necessary. They themselves work hard 
and they believe others should work hard. Some plan 
must be devised that will bring these two interests— 
employers and employees—together. 

Most important of all, however, these classes should 
discuss “What was the purpose of the founder of 
Christianity?” Our industrial community attempts to 
cater to all classes without thought to the one funda- 
mental question in which most of us profess concern, 
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“What does Jesus want?” If we profess to believe, 
let us ask ourselves that question in deepest sincerity. 

This can be accomplished only through intensive 
prayer and Bible study. The Bible still is the great 
source of knowledge on problems of human relation- 
ship. The Bible to-day offers the only sound material 
for the solution of the problems of our industrial com- 
munities. A great opportunity awaits the Church to 
train a new generation of Christians who will think on 
concrete conditions as both Christians and Economists. 
This is surely a NEW TASK FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


IV 


INDUSTRIAL COMMUNITIES AND 
EDUCATION 


OWEVER successful the Church has been in 

many ways, it has not retained the power to 

direct the education of its children. Commercial 
interests prepare the school books and practically con- 
trol the school systems of our industrial centers. 

Wage workers think that they are getting the better 
of Capital by striking for higher wages, shorter hours, 
factory inspection, sickness benefits, conservation, etc., 
but they are largely being fooled. The wage workers 
pay dearly in higher rents, prices and interest rates for 
all they get. Most of their “victories”’ so increase 
their cost of living that they have nothing more left at 
the end of the year now than a decade ago. 

They, of course, to-day get more to spend—perhaps 
double in clothes and luxuries—than formerly; but the 
employers also have now a greater proportion to spend. 
The wage worker of to-day may have better rooms, and 
be able to take an electric car to work instead of being 
forced to walk; but the standard of living has equally 
increased for all. People of means now have two 
rooms for every one they formerly had and luxuries 
undreamed of a few years ago. 

The working classes have not become more prosper- 
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ous under the present educational system, because of a 
great economic principle, viz. action and reaction. 

According to Sir Isaac Newton’s Law of Action and 
Reaction, the wage workers and their employers are 
like two tanks of water (the water resembling goods), 
and these tanks are connected at the bottom by a pipe 
which corresponds to the channels of trade. The em- 
ployers’ tank is big and holds much water ; but the wage 
workers’ tank is small and holds little water, although 
the water in both tanks stands at the same level. 

Wage Increases Do Not Hurt Capital—lIt makes no 
difference, however, into which tank a person pours 
water, the proportion of quantities of water in the two 
tanks is always the same. Every mechanic knows that 
a pipe connecting the two tanks at their bases equalizes 
the water in this way. If the little tank, representing 
by its water the workers’ share of the world’s wealth, 
has one-fiftieth the area of the big tank which repre- 
sents the employers’ share, the little tank has no chance 
to have more than one-fiftieth of the water. It makes 
no difference how much is poured into the wage work~ 
ers’ tank nor taken out of the employers’ tank, the pro- 
portion remains constant. 

If the workers “ win” a strike for wage increases, 
shorter hours, accident compensation, etc., this to-day 
is only like pouring water into the little tank from the 
big tank. For only a moment have the wage workers 
increased the proportion in their tank. The goods soon 
flow back to their employers through higher rents, ad- 
vanced prices and greater interest rates, just as the 
water constantly adjusts itself in the tanks, by means 
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of the connecting pipe, which resembles trade. ‘The 
greater and freer the trade channels, the more quickly 
this adjustment takes place. The proportion of goods 
which the wage workers retain, is not increased by any 
of these means, but continues to bear the same relation 
to the employers’ proportion. 

Taxing the capitalist on real estate, personal property 
or income, is largely like taking water out of the big 
tank and pouring it into the little tank, when the tanks 
are joined. Money taken away from capital in the 
form of taxes—except that used for certain religious 
educational work—soon flows back again to capital 
through these increased rents, higher prices, greater 
interest rates and ever changing fashions. ‘The more 
the capital is taxed, the more it charges for its services 
in the form of greater profits. So much more the 
working classes are tempted to spend in order to keep 
up a “ decent’ appearance ;—while appearance is only 
a question of comparison. This is a basic law of eco- 
nomics which thus far has protected vested wealth and 
has kept the wage workers of the world from “ getting 
ahead.”’ Thus it is as hard to save anything to-day as 
when wages were much lower. This is the law which 
must be clearly kept in mind when considering the 
future of industrial communities. 

How the Worker Can Get Ahead.—But what can the 
wage workers do to truly better their condition? A 
reply to this question brings us to the lesson which this 
Law of Action and Reaction teaches, viz. : 

Wage workers can obtain a greater proportion of the 
world’s goods by increasing their real efficiency at a 
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greater vate. To refer again to the tank illustration, the 


wage workers can get a greater proportion of the water 
in their tank only by increasing the area of their tank— 
that is, its length and breadth. Then, so fast as such 
an increase in capacity (or efficiency) takes place, the 
water must flow into the workers’ tank automatically 
and no wealth or power can prevent it. In this way the 
wage workers can some day obtain what they are seek- 
ing. ‘Thus the same economic law that has helped the 
employers and capitalists. throughout the past centuries, 
would then take money away from them and give it to 
the workers. 

Legislation which truly increases the efficiency of the 
workers 1s sure to make the masses richer, stronger and 
more invincible. Such legislation would be that. tend- 
ing to re-organize the educational system of our indus- 
trial communities. To refer once more to the tanks of 
water, the length and breadth of the bottom of the 
tanks represent religion and intellect respectively, which 
are the two dimensions of efficiency. Education which 
proportionally increases these two dimensions, increases 
the area or capacity of the workers’ tank, and conse- 
quently the water therein. 

Of course, there is a third dimension of the tank, 
namely the height thereof. This may be compared to 
health. Health is very important to a certain point, but 
the height of the tank does not affect the amount of 
water therein, unless the height is below the water line 
in the other tank. With normal health, the working 
classes are able to get and retain a greater proportion of 
the world’s wealth only as they increase in character and 
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intellect. ‘To do this, however, an entirely different 
educational system is necessary, and on such an educa- 
tional system the future of the wage workers depends. 

Watch Changes in Education.—Enemies of labor can 
well afford to give the people all they want of the 
present kind of education. Modern schools now in- 
crease the wants of people and stimulate spending, 
rather than aid in obtaining for them a greater propor- 
tion of the world’s goods. Thus, so long as the present 
school system continues, the troubles of the industrial 
communities will continue. So long as men are anxious 
to have their children taught the fashionable sciences, 
instead of such fundamentals of character and intelli- 
gence as develop producing capacity, they will never be 
prosperous and. strikes are inevitable. On the other 
hand, when these children are trained to concentrate 
and think; to organize and reason; to work and rule; 
to co-operate for borrowing and lending, they will then 
have a chance really to win. 

Employers may safely grant wage increases, pay in- 
come taxes, and agree to everything else that the masses 
want, so long as the workers permit the present uneco- 
nomic system of day school and Sunday school educa- 
tion to exist. Moreover, until teachers are paid much 
higher salaries and the Government contributes to the 
family support of such children as are trained along eco- 
nomic lines,* the mass of people will have no real chance. 





* The Government should help only such as are taught to work. 
Too much is already being done for the other class. oys should 
be trained to serve the Government and not to think the Govern- 
ment is to serve, feed and care for them. 
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_ Therefore it will be seen that the future of workers 
depends upon how they are educated. Thus all social 
movements working in the interest of temperance, 
eugenics, housing reform, or any other good thing 
should look to the city churches and schools. All prog- 
ress—whether social, political or religious—must come 
slowly through religious educational channels. Thus 
a very large proportion of the money now being spent 
by charity organizations in other directions is being 
wasted. In short, the future of the industrial com- 
munity depends upon religion. 

Some day we will have greater efficiency with less 
drudgery ; better living with less waste; more comforts 
with fewer fashions; for then will labor be busy in- 
creasing the capacity of the workers’ tank instead of 
simply pumping water in and out as at present. 

Educational and National Strength—Germany can 
afford to allow England and France to increase their 
armies and armaments, so long as the people of these 
latter two nations are not trained tc become more pros- 
perous. Armies and battleships are of use only as they 
are true indices and exponents of the real efficiency of 
a nation’s men and women. It is the relative condition 
of the working people of these nations which will 
decide any conflict. 

Nations imagine that they strengthen their power by 
borrowing money to enlarge their armies, to build new 
battleships, and to extend fortifications, but this is a 
delusion. Armies and battleships may be necessary as 
tools, but tools are of use only as the workers are 
worthy of them. A man cannot become strong by 
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simply buying dumb-bells, neither can a nation become 
powerful simply by accumulating armaments, Natural 
strength originates from a people thirsting for that 
character and intelligence which produces efficiency. 

The nations of the world are also like reservoirs 
of water (the water resembling power), which are con- 
nected together at their bases by pipes. These pipes 
correspond to the channels of trade, which include 
steamships, mail bags, foreign exchange, etc. Hence, 
it makes no difference into which reservoir water is 
artificially pumped, or from which it is removed. A 
nation’s proportion will always be the greatest, so long 
as her reservoir has the greatest capacity; but only so 
long. For France or any other nation, to attempt to 
increase her power, except through the development 
of a willingness-to-sacrifice on the part of her people, 
is like pumping water from the other reservoirs into 
the one representing France. Just as soon as the 
pumps stop, the water flows out again to where it 
belongs. 

Tariffs, taxes and treaties are of real avail only as 
they increase the relative size of a nation’s reservoir. 
History shows that power secured except through char- 
acter has never availed much. Rome, Venice, and 
Florence all fell, when their material wealth was of 
the greatest. The decline of Spain began when the 
people left the soil to work the gold mines in Mexico. 
Prosperity which comes through increasing the ca- 
pacity of the reservoir, sticks; but all other forms are 
delusions. 


When any nation attempts to hold a proportion of 
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the earth’s surface greater than its proportion of the 
world’s service, it is like attempting to keep more water 
in one of the reservoirs than its area justifies. Such a 
condition remains only for a short time. Owing to the 
unchanging law of equilibrium, the water adjusts itself 
in proportion to the areas of the different reservoirs, 
and in the same way will the surface of the earth be 
controlled among the nations. Present boundaries will 
continue only so long as the present relative efficiency 
of the nations continues. If English wage earners 
hereafter develop as prosperously as those of other 
nations, England will continue to hold her colonies. 

What does this mean to the churches of America? 
To refer again to the reservoirs, it will be seen that the 
proportion of water in any reservoir can be increased 
only by enlarging the capacity of that reservoir; and 
that the capacity can be increased only by enlarging the 
area of the base. Thus this same Law of Action and 
Reaction which has enabled one nation to acquire so 
much power, will cause this power to flow back unless 
its working classes continue prosperous. ‘Therefore, 
instead of discussing armies, navies and aviation, the 
allies should discuss reforms which will increase the 
efficiency and capacity of their people :— 

(1) By developing each citizen along lines for which 
he is most fitted through a system of selective and 
economic education. 

(2) By securing for each citizen wages which will 
be sufficient incentive for him further to develop along 


this line. 


This means that the power of democratic nations, 
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being based on the prosperity of the people, depends 
upon educational systems—including the teaching in 
the homes, the churches, and the public schools. Indi- 
viduals, classes, and nations become and continue pow- 
erful only through Christian education. Thus it will 
be seen that the future of the United States, and every 
other country, is most intimately wrapped up with the 
future policy of the churches. 

Needed Lines of Education—As was explained in 
the first part of this chapter, education, like the area of 
the reservoir’s base, must have two dimensions. 'To 
be efficient, education must develop character and 
intellect. 

In the development of character it is absolutely neces- 
sary to teach the evil effects of sin. Sin is a tiny word 
of only three letters but it includes all the forces which 
are eating into civilization and retarding prosperity. It 
is sin which is preventing men and women from being 
healthy, happy and prosperous. It is sin which kills, 
destroys, and ruins human life. It is sin which causes 
communities to tend downward instead of upward. 
Sometimes it is the sin of the individual who suffers, 
sometimes it is the sin of his neighbors, but more often 
it is the sins of all. Whatever our race, creed, or posi- 
tion, we all ultimately suffer or prosper together. 
What harms one will some day and in some way 
harm all. ; 

Sin takes various forms; but primarily shows itself 
through self-indulgence and lack of self-control, 
through jealousy and anger, through dishonesty and 
indolence. All may be combined as forms of self- 
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indulgence or selfishness shown by lack of self-control 
and lack of consideration for the general good of all. 
These tendencies work in numerous ways and their re- 
sults are apparent in every field of endeavor. In any 
investigation, the root of the troubles, ramifications, 
and effects of the sin seem ever reaching and never 
ending. Numerous illustrations might be given—but 
the writer will content himself with one. 

Take the sin of sex indulgence. This is a subject 
ignored by the best people and treated lightly by others. 
It is unmentionable in good society and joked about in 
evil society. We all know that people need far greater 
education on sex questions. Churches stand squarely 
against current birth control talk and yet are failing to 
give sane instruction on the subject itself. 

All sane men and women should believe in sex edu- 
cation, but the purpose with most sex education to-day 
is utterly wrong and irreligious. Its purpose seems to 
be to permit people to cast aside self-control artd freely 
indulge without having children. A proper form of 
sex education would emphasize the duty of the privi- 
lege involved in raising children as well as the evil of 
bringing them into the world when one is unprepared 
to take care of them. Moreover, such sex education 
should develop the spirit of self-control to the end of 
raising families rather than to the end of avoiding 
them. ‘The sex problem is distinctly a religious ques- 
tion—its difficulties are the result of sin. It can never 
be abolished with education alone. Only as men’s and 
women’s desires are controlled by themselves and the 
help of God can the problem be solved. 
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Reformers talk about “ birth” control—what people 
need is “self” control. This can be developed only 
through religion. Laws cannot make people pure. 
Laws cannot change the tastes and desires of men and 
women. Only religion can make these fundamental 
changes, and only as these tastes and desires are 
changed can the sin be eradicated. This is especially 
true as the sex problem is not only a problem among 
the unmarried, but it applies to the married as well. 
Over-indulgence, tho permitted by law, remains a sin 
nevertheless. Moreover, it is often a sin against suc- 
ceeding generations. 

This is an especially important question in connec- 
tion with work in industrial communities. Like all 
other problems it illustrates the intimate relation be- 
tween religion and economics. ‘The real economic 
difficulty which all community workers are facing is 
that the defective and ignorant breed very freely, while 
the strong, intelligent and law abiding people have 
small families. Fundamentally this is a question of 
sin. It is sin on the part of the masses because of lack 
of control and their abuse of sex indulgence.’ It is sin 
on the part of the classes because of their selfishness in 
avoiding children which they look upon as an unneces- 
sary care. 

Yet this one factor must have a tremendous effect 
upon civilization. How cana democracy survive where 
all have an equal vote and where the offspring of the 
defective and ignorant are increasing at a much greater 
rate than the offspring of the strong and intelligent? 
With this basic condition is legislation or welfare 
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work of permanent avail? The future of democracy 
depends upon the solution of this problem, and the 
solution of this problem can come about only as the 
hearts of men and women, both rich and poor, are 
made right. 

This is given as only oné of many illustrations 
showing the vital relationship between sin and the 
present social, industrial and political problems. FE.du- 
cation and religion cannot be separated. One is the 
hatchet and the other the handle; one the lock and 
the other the key; one is the effect and the other is the 
cause. 

Schools vs. Battleships——One trouble with our edu- 
cational system is that it trains youths to love wealth, 
comfort and pleasure, rather than things more worth 
while. The fact that so many women are unwilling to 
sacrifice to raise greater families, and so many men are 
inefficient in the more common lines of industry, is due 
to our educational system. A proper educational sys- 
tem teaches the girls to become mothers and the boys to 
become workers. The keynote of such an educational 
system is to teach those who “have” to give up, and 
those who “ have not” to wake up. 

Public schools to-day increase the consuming powers 
of the people without correspondingly increasing their 
producing powers. A religious educational system, on 
the other hand, would train the people of a nation to 
increase their meagre net resources and earning capac- 
ity. It would train all to put more into life instead of 
merely to get more out of life. Surely America’s 
power to-day is not due to our present system of 
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education nor to the new generation now becoming 
of age. The present power of the Americans is due 
to the training which previous generations received, 
a training which developed both character and intel- 
lect, and which was directly due to the influence of 
religion. 

The race of life is free and open to all nations, classes 
and individuals. Whether or not one wins his por- 
tion, depends solely upon the methods one uses. The 
final success of a nation depends upon whether or not 
the children are trained to develop that character 
and intelligence which will make them truly prosper- 
ous. Neither labor unions nor battleships can sus- 
pend the working of God’s eternal laws of rewards and 
punishments. 

The future of every country is inseparable with the 
future policy of its churches regarding the industrial 
communities of that country. 

Most men unite in agreeing to this fundamental | prin- 

ciple, viz.: National growth during the next century (as 
shown by the X-Y lines of the Babsonchart) will abso- 
lutely depend upon how the churches of America face 
the problem of the industrial community. What men 
wish to know is, how can the educational system of the 
industrial community be changed to accomplish good 
results? 
. The Next Step.—tt therefore is the writer’s purpose 
to answer this most important question :—The present 
system of giving the children approximately ten years. 
of schooling followed by a life of work, must be 
changed to a system of Character Building. 
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To-day the boys and girls are first given ten or more 
years of all school and no work. This abruptly is 
brought to an end, and in a day another period is sub- 
stituted therefor, of many more years of all work and 
no school. ‘This is unreasonable and unscientific, if not 
brutal. It is one cause of the present educational sys- 
tem being a failure. No introduction of manual train- 
ing, industrial education, or even religious teaching will 
accomplish much until part time education is made 
compulsory upon both the youths and the employers. 
The present system of education is like feeding a man 
on all vegetables for ten years and then on all meat for 
another ten years. An ecormic system would provide 
for feeding a diet of vegetable and meat properly 
mixed; or a readjusted system of compulsory continu- 
ation schools. 

With the average youth, this would work somewhat 
as follows: 

The First Period.—The child would start school in 
the kindergarten as at present, and gradually progress 
through the various grades (with greater attention, of 
course, being given to developing concentration and 
moral courage) until the age of about nine is reached. 
At this age, the child should be guided and taught to 
work for an hour each day at producing something, 
under school control, for wages. 

From infancy the child also should be taught certain 
social virtues such as consideration for others, personal 
cleanliness, and reverence. This is a very easy age to 
shape, if the parent and later also the teacher will base 
the work upon (1) a desire in the child to be like 
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adults and (2) a love in the child for animals, flowers, 
and other natural life. We should, however, be very 
careful not to crowd the curriculum at aw early age. 
A very few subjects carefully taught are much more 
effective than many taught as at present. Moreover, 
the study period should be short, interspersed by 
periods of active recreation. 

This age (up to the ninth year) is especially the 
period to teach children concentration and how to 
study. In fact, there should be special courses during 
these earlier years which show “ How to Study.” 
Character building should be a feature from the first; 
but an entire half year should be given to forming 
one habit, such as honesty, unselfishness, respect and 
the rest. ‘These virtues are very largely the result 
of habit. 

During the semester when honesty is being “ taught,” 
the pages of every book used should have something 
bearing on this point. ‘The mottoes on the walls, the 
reading and the writing exercises should, during said 
semester, be prepared with the purpose of forming the 
habit of honesty. 

Attempts at character building in Sunday schools 
have been so fruitless, largely because the children are 
given only a mixed and miscellaneous collection of in- 
struction. Comparatively little progress can be made 
by talking honesty one day, unselfishness the next 
day, and something else the third day. It is the 
formation of honest, clean, and other right habits 
which we need to cultivate. Roughly speaking, each 
six months’ course during this period, should be 
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designed to form some one fundamental of character 
and should include not more than four subjects. Three 
of these subjects should be: (1) How to Concentrate 
and Study. (2) How to Read and Write. (3) How 
to Calculate. 

The promotion of a child from the first period to the 
second should depend not upon knowledge, but upon the 
child’s habits. If he has formed habits of honesty, rev- 
erence, consideration for others, such habits as peda- 
gogists prescribe for this formation period, he should 
be allowed to pass on; but not otherwise. This is the 
first requirement of an educational system suitable for 
industrial communities. 

The Second Period.—The second period of such an 
education should start when the child is about nine, and 
should continue through the years of adolescence. 
During this second period the child should be treated in 
an entirely different manner from that used during the 
first period. From nine to fifteen is the sensitive age 
when boys and girls cannot stand ridicule. The most 
important features then to develop, therefore, are 
moral courage, self control, and allied traits. Defi- 
nite rules of behavior can be taught during this period, 
and the boys and girls can be told of the elementary 
principles of economics,—or the science of common 
sense. ‘This is the period when young people begin 
to reason for themselves, and when idleness is such a 
danger. 

For the children between nine and fifteen years of 
age, the educational authorities should provide both 
work and play as well as study. The idea of the schools 
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being open only five or six hours during the day with 
only a half hour of play, is wrong. The school should 
be open the same hours as are business houses. Proper 
education demands that children of this period should 
each day have two hours of unrestricted play and two 
hours of real work under trained instructors, in addi- 
tion to about four hours of study. Moreover, this 
work should be real work, for which the parents can 
be paid. Graduation from this second period should 
depend upon how this work is performed. This is the 
second requirement of an educational system suitable 
for an industrial community. 

The Third Period.—The third period should begin 
when the age of about fourteen years is reached. Here 
again totally different methods must be used during this 
third period to develop the boys and girls. Attention 
and interest can now be awakened best through debate 
and discussion. Simultaneously with each course of 
study, the scholars should be shown the purpose and 
value thereof. The great work of this third period of 
education 1s to develop in the scholars a desire and 
hunger for such character and intelligence as will make 
them of most service. If the educational system suc- 
ceeds at this, the great purpose of the schools will have 
been accomplished; but otherwise it will have been of 
little avail. 

With ninety per cent of the scholars, however, this 
desire for knowledge comes only after the youth com- 
mences work; while, alas, the school days are over and 
their opportunity to learn has passed! Hence an educa- 
tional system should provide for combining work and 
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study ; an absolute necessity for real efficient education. 
Briefly, therefore, the schedule for this third period 
should be somewhat as follows: 


YEAR ’ HOURS 
Studying in Working Playing at ‘Sleeping 

Age School Wages Games and Eating 
14 5 4 3 12 
15 5 4 3 12 
16 5 4 3 12 
17 5 4 4 11 
18 4 5 4 11 
19 3 6 4 11 
20 2 a if *4 11 
21 1 7 *6 10 
22 0 8 *6 10 


* Play or Study or Home Duties. 


The above schedule provides for a minimum of study 
and a maximum of work, designed to train the children 
of the industrial communities to think. The following 
schedule provides for a minimum of work and a maxi- 
mum of study, designed to train the children of the 
wealthy classes to work more. All children—whatever 


their condition—should come within these two limits. 


YEAR HOURS ; 
Compulsory Compulsory Compulsory Freefor Sleeping 

Siudy at Work for Schoolor Play,Study and 
Age School Wages Work or me ork Hates 


14 5 4 0 2 
15 5 4 0 3 12 
16 5 4 0 3 12 
17 5 3 1 4 11 
18 4 3 2 4 11 
19 3 3 2 5 11 
20 2 2 4 5 1] 
21 1 2 5 6 10 
22 0 2 6 6 10 


Vocational Guidance.—The same principle should at 
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once be applied to all, including those who pass en- 
trance examinations for college. All the colleges of the 
land will some day adopt a similar schedule. Whether 
boys or girls go to college, a proper educational system 
demands that they should be under the direct control 
of the school at least until through their twenty-first 
year, and longer if the necessary habits and intelligence 
have not then been acquired. In fact, the school must 
aid and guide them to their first jobs. Certainly if 
wealthy boys are permitted to attend college and re- 
ceive eight hours a day of instruction and guidance 
until twenty-one years of age or older, the children 
of the working classes are entitled to an average of 
two-and-a-half hours of such help during these same 
years. 

The theory of wages, rent, and interest should be 
taught during these years. Each day the man in 
the office or factory, and the young girl in the home 
or store, will think of new problems which the teach- 
ers can answer during the hour or more of school 
attendance. 

Young students should be taught that the Law of 
Action and Reaction applies to human relations as well 
as to mechanics and economics. Only as people learn 
that Jesus’ teachings are based upon this scientific law, 
will they command respect and be observed. 

All classes must understand that a nation is most 
prosperous only when the service it renders is greatest. 
Economic law demands that the producing and consum- 
ing powers of a nation should be properly balanced 
with waste eliminated. Not only should more food- 
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stuffs be raised, more goods manufactured, and more 
structures erected, but labor must be properly directed, 
and the food, clothing, and buildings properly dis- 
tributed in order to prevent over-production. With 
such intelligent distribution of employment and con- 
sumption present possibility of over-production will 
cease. 

One of the greatest handicaps to all classes to-day is 
this:—ninety per cent of the people have entered their 
present employment blindly and by chance, trrespective 
of their fitness or opportunities. Of course, the law of 
supply and demand is continually correcting these 
errors; but this readjusting causes most of the world’s 
disappointments and losses. Some day the schools of 
the nation will be organized around a great statistical 
institute of employment opportunities and trade con- 
ditions, directing the youths of the nation—as far as 
their qualifications warrant—into the lines of work 
which then offer the greatest opportunity. Only by 
such a system will each worker receive the greatest im- 
come possible for himself, and also the greatest benefits 
possible from the labors of all, thus continually increas- 
ing production and yet avoiding over-production in any 
single line. The plans of the Babson Institute include 
such an organization. 

The Employers’ Part—An educational system for 
industrial communities should provide for commencing 
work earlier and continuing school later in life than at 
present, with the greatest attention given to developing 
a graduated change from school to work extending over 
about seven years. The underlying principle of this is 
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that the average boy is most interested to learn when at 
work, and can best increase the net result of his work 
by simultaneous study. 

The introduction of part time education will make 
necessary a readjustment of the industrial system as 
well as the educational system. The shop and the 
factory, now having fifty employees under twenty-two 
years of age working eight or more hours a day, will 
be obliged to engage one hundred to work an average 
of only five hours. This at first will not cause any loss 
to employers nor employees in the aggregate; but will 
simply mean employing more young people for fewer 
hours. Moreover, these young people will be doing this 
work under school control until the necessary training 
has been obtained.* 

We complain about high prices and poor business, 
but we are doing very well when we consider that dur- 
ing good years the salesmen of America are selling only 
during 15% of their time; the railroads are working to 
only 13% of their capacity ; the telephone and telegraph 
lines are busy only 10% of the day; while the street 
railways carry only 7% of the people they might. 
Nearly 1,000,000 people in this country are paid sagt) 
to keep others from stealing goods or time. 

The saddest feature of all, however, is that so few 
people really are taking advantage of the great under- 
lying forces which are to business what tides are to the 
ocean. Yet this is not surprising when one realizes that 





* The writer also believes that diplomas should not be granted 
until permanent employment is obtained and that each diploma 
should state what work the school advised the graduate to enter, 
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less than 5% of our population ever go to high school 
and less than 1% get a college education. 

To help some of this 95% (and many of the other 
5% as well) understand these fundamentals of life is 
one of the missions of the Church. Too much attention 
has been given in the past to creeds and too little atten- 
tion to the great practical problems of life. Jesus came 
to give life, and He gave most bountifully. May the 
Church follow His example, especially in view of the 
interest which wage workers have shown in educating 
themselves when given the opportunity, and the ap- 
preciation they show for the privilege. “There is no 
way by which even an employer can win the hearts of 
his employees so easily as by helping them and their 
children to learn more about the fundamental laws gov- 
erning industry, business and life in general. 

Business Fundamentals To-day Omitted.—While the 
schools teach our children French, German, geometry, 
and various other subjects for which they may have 
very little use, the fundamental laws that govern indus- 
try, banking, commerce, and labor are hardly men- 
tioned. Of course there may be various reasons for the 
school system failing in this respect. Politics is a 
factor which prevents our public schools from becom- 
ing more efficient. The planning of the entire course 
in the interests of the very few who go to college is 
another factor. All this means that if we want the 
children of industrial communities to get practical and 
honest training the churches must take an active part. 

The little red school-house and the teachers of our 
childhood days deserve great credit. They taught us 
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to work, save and get on in the world. In the average 
school of to-day the pupils are taught to be consumers 
instead of workers; to be parasites instead of produc- 
ers; and to “ get by ” rather than to obtain knowledge. 

The newspapers, the bill boards and the movies are 
having a profound influence upon the young people of 
our industrial communities—often a stronger one than 
the home, the Church, and the school. This is a very 
serious situation; but it is absolutely true. We all re- 
gret the grip that smoking and powdering have on our 
students, yet we allow big billboards in our cities en- 
couraging the boys to smoke and inciting the girls to 
think first of their complexions. It is all wrong; it is 
all wasteful. 

Religion in the Schools—Now what must we do 
after instituting part time education? 

First, we must put religion back into education. 
This country owes what is worth while to-day to the 
fact that our ancestors came to America 300 years 
ago for the purpose of bringing up their children in 
the fear of God. Our public school system and our 
government were the products of religion. 

Children need not be taught things which science can 
justly question; but the Ten Commandments can be 
taught without conflicting with science, and without 
opposing the views of Protestant, Catholic, or Hebrew. 
We can teach what religion is and the difference be- 
tween religion and ethics. Ethics is the wheels of the 
watch; religion is the spring that makes the wheels go 
round. Religion is the fundamental power which 
makes civilization. Ask any man if he does not owe 
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his success to a praying father or mother. Let it be 
added that if we parents had kept up the standards of 
our ancestors, the schools of to-day would not be as 
subject to criticism. 

Teach More Civics—We must do something for the 
boys and girls of America besides teaching them relig- 
ion. We must teach more of the fundamentals of gov- 
ernment. A man should not need to have money in 
order to vote, nor should he be required to have a high 
school or college education, but he certainly should be 
required to know the principles of government. 

Classics, literature, art, languages, history, and all 
the other cultural subjects have their uses. They are 
all to make the world better and more pleasant ; but, in- 
stead of coming first, they should come along after the 
teaching of religion, civics, and the fundamentals of 
business. We all desire to raise the standard of liv- 
ing; but it is more important to raise the standard of 
citizenship. 

Teach Fundamentals of Business.—Pounding a type- 
writer is not business. Office work is merely the bang 
and the noise of business. Business is a science, made 
up of the different laws which control prices, wages, all 
of those things in which we are so much interested. 
These are definite fundamental laws, some twenty in 
number, which are the basis of economics, accounting, 
investments, and psychology. These laws bear the 
same relation to such subjects as the wheel bears to 
mechanics, the alphabet to language, or the numeral to 
mathematics. Every man could easily learn the laws by 
heart, and until men do, they are working at about only 
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40% efficiency. Very few of these laws are being 
taught in our schools to-day. 

One difficulty with capital and labor is that, through 
ignorance of economic law, they are now headed in 
different directions. They are both honest, they are 
both good at heart, but they do not understand the 
fundamental laws of business life. These laws are very 
much better understood by executives than by wage 
workers, as the wage worker is apt to get his ideas 
from the soap box orators who fill his mind with un- 
truths ; but both need instruction. 

The employer’s son and the wage worker’s son should 
be brought up together and taught the same thing at the 
same time. Now, the employer’s son goes to high 
school and usually to college, where he can study eco- 
nomics, accounting, investments, etc.; but the sons of 
most wage workers have not the opportunity to learn 
these things. They have no opportunity to learn the 
truth; but they do learn things that are false. Hence 
come the troubles in the industrial communities of 
America. 

Same Economic Law for All.—The same economic 
laws apply to both employer and wage earner. ‘The 
laws of business, so called, are not at all complicated 
but are really simple. Business always comes in cycles. 
These cycles have been in progress ever since the days 
of Joseph in Egypt. Every ten or twenty years we 
have a cycle. ‘These can be understood; and when un- 
derstood can be anticipated. A knowledge of just this 
one feature by foremen and wage workers would work _ 
a miracle for better business. 
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Employers little realize what their executives, fore- 
men, and wage workers lose through “ fake” invest- 
ments and unwise speculation. Fully 10% of most pay 
rolls go in this way, and in the end this money is added 
to the cost of living for all. Most of this loss could be 
avoided by giving these employees some simple instruc- 
tion in conservative investing. 

It is a crime for business men to send their children 
out into the world with so little knowledge of eco- 
nomics, accounting, investment, and the like. To leave 
money and property to children without training them 
to take care of it is indeed wrong. It is well enough 
educating for culture; but the need of industrial Amer- 
ica to-day is education for service. 3 

This all means that we men must give more personal 
attention to the education of our children. To give 
this personal attention, we must send our children away 
to school for much shorter periods, if we send them 
away at all. Private schools and colleges may be neces- 
sary; but select those near by, so that children can live 
at home, or else send them away for merely a year or 
two. The writer is not objecting to having our chil- 
dren leave home. Many of us left home when in our 
teens; but we left home to work, not to loaf, smoke, 
dance, and waste our time. 

We must depend more upon correspondence courses. 
Surveys indicate that instruction by correspondence is 
largely the coming form; first, because it is “ part- 
time ’’ instruction; secondly, because it can be taken 
while the subject is practically applied, which gives a 
real interest in the study; thirdly, it can be taken any- 
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where that Uncle Sam's mail man goes, thus making it 
unnecessary for our young people to leave home; 


fourthly, because correspondence instruction assures — 


you of the very best instruction and eliminates the risk 
of contact with inefficient teachers. All of the great 


fundamental subjects can be studied through cor- — 


respondence instruction. Here is a virgin field for the 
churches to work. 


Almost every one belongs to one of two groups; — 


either those who study but do not work, or those who 
work but do not study. As there can be no electric 
power with only a positive or a negative wire, so there 
can be no prosperity with people only studying or 
working. Education for life means combining study 
and work. It means getting one's children to work 
and one’s employees to study. This is a most im- 
portant task facing the churches to~day, remembering 
that the poverty and crime of our industrial and other 
communities is primarily due to ignorance or greed. 
Labor Conflicts —We object to strikes—their incon- 
venience and economic waste—and yet no part of the 
nation’s educational system is devoted to alleviating 
strikes. We all know that the international race for 
increased armaments is most foolish, and that ‘the 
money expended thereon could do infinitely more good 


if used in other ways, but we do nothing to teach this — 


to our children, 
Strikes and wars can be alleviated only by training 

the youths of our nations in the fundamentals of relig. 

ion and economics. Those who have not of this 


world’s goods must be taught how to acquire and retain _ 
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them, while those who have property must be taught 
how to use and dispense it. Both have an equal re- 
sponsibility and a mission ; but the responsibility differs 
in many ways. Labor is surely destined to have a 
greater proportion of the profits. The question is: 
Shall labor attempt this through striking and rioting or 
through rendering greater service? 

It is perhaps unnatural for those who now control 
the educational system to voluntarily remodel this sys- 
tem so as to train the masses to get a greater proportion 
of the property. But if those now in control do not 
arise to this opportunity, they will lose their control, 
and the leadership of the world will be seized by others. 
In fact, many think that the future of our industrial 
communities depends—in the last analysis—upon 
whether or not this latter is done voluntarily or after 
violence. 

One thing is certain; namely, that industrial conflicts 
will be lessened only when the school systems of the 
Cities train labor to obtain and retain more of the 
profits, without resorting to strikes, but through render- 
ing greater service. Therefore those of us who are 
interested in the future of our industrial communities 
should cease looking to compulsory arbitration and the 
courts, but rather to the Church and the schools. 
Hence, another NEW TASK FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


V ¥) 
INDUSTRIAL LESSONS CHURCHES SHOULD 
LEARN | 


XPERIENCE, they say, is a dear teacher, but 
12 statistics would show that it supplies about 

ninety-five per cent of the teaching. This es- 
pecially applies to dealing with industrial communities. 
Let us consider why the present feeling between the 
employer and the wage-worker exists. The wage- 
worker feels that the employer is opposed to collective 
bargaining and labor unions entirely on materialistic 
grounds. The wage-worker is trained to believe that 
unions increase wages and that increased wages make 
reduced profits, and that consequently the employer is 
opposed to labor unions. The employer, on the other 
hand, is just as conscientious in believing that labor 
unions derive their strength from the force which they 
have in collective bargaining, and that their employ- 
ment of the strike is simply the use of force. Both 


sides uphold their position, for and against labor * 


unions, on moral if not religious, grounds. As in the 
old days when the defenders and opponents of slavery 
based their position on ethical grounds, so both the 
employer and the wage-worker now defend their posi- 
tion by ethical reasoning. 

What Labor Really Wants.—All labor wants a living 
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real wage, and most wage-workers want a good money 
wage. However, there is a great difference between a 
real wage and a money wage. ‘The real wage is the 
purchasing power of the week’s earnings turned into 
groceries, clothing, furniture and rent. The money 
wage is the amount that is in the pay envelope. ‘To-day 
the money wage is practically double what it was ten 
years ago. Wage-workers, as well as_ intelligent 
preachers, want more money and both are justified in 
their desires. Very few wage-workers, however, real- 
ize the difference between real wages in terms of com- 
modities and money wages in terms of dollars. 

Some say that labor wants control of industry, but 
there is little evidence to show that this is true. Labor 
wants to be consulted in determining conditions of 
work, methods of ventilation, location of toilets, hours 
for lunch—yes, hours for work. Labor does not want 
control and it is seriously questioned if labor wants 
representation on boards of directors. It dreads taking 

‘responsibility. Labor is not lazy. As evidence of this 

note the lethargy and indifference of the man who 
stands at the bench until the whistle blows twelve, when 
he jumps, eats a hurried lunch and goes out in the hot 
sun to play ball until one minute of one. We do not 
object to work provided it is work in which we are 
interested. 

Furthermore, labor is not looking for profit-sharing, 
bonuses, basbeall teams, moving picture theatres, bath 

tubs or pianos in connection with the manufacturing 
plants. The story is told of a meeting of Employment 
Managers where an official of a certain cash register 
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company told of the pianos which that company had 
located on each floor. After he got through talking, a 
man from Brockton (one of the labor leaders) arose 
and said, “I want to say, Boss, that out in Brockton 
we don’t have ‘ pi-anners’ on each floor of the factory, 
but we do have ‘ pi-anners’ in each home.” Whatever 
one may think, this labor leader expressed the philoso- 
phy of the wage-worker. Pianos and the like are use- 
ful as long as they increase the efficiency of the worker, 
and as long as they make money for the employer, and 
thus indirectly for the wage-workers. ‘To the extent, 
however, that they are used as scenery or simply as an 
attraction to get in labor when labor is scarce, they are 
harmful. 

Of course the expense of all these things is passed on 
to the consumer. It makes little difference to the em- 
ployer whether he has profit-sharing, or bonuses, or 
bath rooms, or “ pi-anners,” the consumer usually pays 
the bill. The income taxes which corporations pay are 
passed on to the consumer just like real estate taxes. 
This also applies to wages provided all concerns in the 
industry make the same increase. This is true all down 
the line. Why does every employer object to increased 
wages? Simply because he feels that it handicaps him 
in the competitive game of business. ‘That’s all. The 
increase does not come out of his pocket; it is simply 
added to the price of the goods and passed on to the 
consumer. 

One of the saddest features about the labor move- 
ment is that the wage-worker thinks his real wages are 
increased by labor union activities. They are not. A 
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strike simply brings about a forced loan. It forces the 
employer to advance wages before the law of supply 
and demand would advance them. But just as soon as 
the trade becomes adjusted to the advance in wages the 
advance is passed on to the consumer. 

it should be remembered that labor is in the “ ado- 
lescent’’ period. In a sense, the labor movement is 
new. Of course there always has been, since the days 
of Cain and Abel, a struggle between the man who 
“has” and the man who “ has not,’ and there always 
will be. 

During the war the writer was asked to speak in 
Washington on the labor question. While in the office 
of the Secretary of Labor he said, “I am going to 
speak this afternoon to a Convention on the Labor 
Problem. Have you any suggestions?” ‘The Secre- 
tary scratched his head. He is a very careful man,— 
always thinks through an entire sentence, including the 
period, before he utters the first word. He replied, 
““Why, Mr. Babson, I have only one suggestion, 
namely, tell them that one hundred years from to-day 
someone will be speaking on the same spot and on the 
same subject.” 

Labor Has Just Desires——Labor is in the same ado- 
Jescent period industrially, as you were in physically 
when about fourteen years of age. Then you couldn’t 
be told very much—and yet you were as serious, if not 
more serious, than you are to-day. The same is true 
with the wage-workers. They are just feeling the 
pangs of growth, and also the joys of self-expression. 
They are “ feeling their oats.” It is just as natural for 
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them to sow some wild dats as it was for some of us 
business men to sow wild oats thirty years ago. It is 
all in the line of nature and development. One might 
as well try to destroy a ball of mercury by hitting it 
with a hammer, as to try to crush labor in this move- 
ment. As an employer of labor I should not want to 
live in a country where labor was not struggling for 
better conditions and was not filled with this divine 
desire for self-expression, freedom, growth and better 
living. 

Labor craves sympathy. Labor feels that it must 
suffer much more than the employer suffers in any 
struggle. This is a very important point,—a most im- 
portant point.. Very likely in many labor difficulties 
the economics, and possibly the justice, is on the side 
of the employer; but here is a difficulty; the employer 
has a certain advantage which gives him a great re- 
sponsibility. ‘To illustrate: 

Mr. Wage Worker and Mr. Mill Owner get into 
difficulty over some question. Mr. Wage Worker re- 
fuses to work and Mr. Mill Owner closes down the mill 
until the controversy is settled. There is one thing 
that is constantly staring Mr. Wage Worker in the 
eyes; namely, that if Mr. Mill Owner never opens his 
mill again he can still run his limousine, his daughter 
can still attend school and college, and his wife can still 
have luxuries. Merely, by just cutting off coupons, 
Mr. Employer can get on. But Mr. Wage Worker, 
who has only a few hundred dollars in the bank, is not 
in that position. Hence, he has a feeling all the time 
that the cards are marked and stacked against him. If 
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the question becomes one of sheer endurance Mr. Wage 
Worker eventually gives in. That may be the law of 
the land, but it is not in accordance with the laws 
of God. 

Labor hungers for self-expression. Some of us, 
once upon a time, were in love. We found a girl who 
very much appealed to us. Our mothers didn’t see 
great ability in her, our sisters didn’t see much beauty 
in her, and our friends “ joshed ” us about her, and yet 
we were “crazy” about her. What was the reason? 
She was the first person in the world that we felt ever 
understood us and appreciated us. She thought we 
were “ wonderful” and she seemed to put into action 
and words those things for which we had been hoping 
for years. 

This is the ee auboe of the influence held by the 
labor leader to-day. The wage-worker has been going 
to the mill at seven in the morning, working until noon, 
eating a cold, hurried lunch, returning to his work at 
one and then home at night to find the babies asleep. 


. This labor leader is the first man out of millions and 


millions who has understood his trouble, pleaded his 
cause, and has been able to get up on a soap-box and 
say what he has been thinking all his life. Most men 
hunger for self-expression and the labor leaders have 
expressed for them what they have seemed unable to 
express for themselves. This very largely accounts for 
the labor leader’s influence to-day. 

Hence, a most serious question in connection with 
the labor problem is the character of the labor leaders 
of our industrial communities. One cannot prevent 
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wage-workers from following labor leaders any more 
than one can prevent a boy from loving some girl, 
but one can steer one’s boy to a girl who is worth 
while. That is one problem of the churches—to 
steer wage-workers so they will follow the right kind 
of men. 

Labor Follows Natural Law.—To follow others is 
entirely in accordance with the laws of nature. It is 
just as reasonable for a certain few people to become 
leaders, and the great mass to become followers, as it is 
for water to run down hill or for the laws of gravita- 
tion to work. To ignore psychological laws is just as 
foolish as to ignore physical laws. Instead of trying 
to dam the stream or to make the water-wheel operate 
in the wrong direction it is wise to install the water- 
wheel so that the power of the stream can be used. 
Instead of trying to crush labor unions and eliminate 
labor leaders, it is wiser to capitalize that desire in men 
to follow others, and to get religious labor leaders. 
This is the solution of a problem of the industrial com- 
munity,—the new frontier. 

Labor has an inborn desire for freedom. Labor, like 
the growing boy, cannot be stopped or discouraged be- 
cause of a fall. The child that is just learning to walk 
does the most foolish things. It tumbles down and gets 
up and tumbles down again. But is that any reason for 
tying its legs or locking it in the cradle? No, by mis- 
takes is the only way it learns. Likewise—labor must 
learn. Of course labor makes mistakes. The only 
man who doesn’t make mistakes is a dead man. 

So much for the difficulties of the problem. A few 
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words regarding the outlook for the future: First — 
remember that the problem will never be solved by 
legislation, or by enforced arbitration. The problem 
of industrial communities is to create the right feeling 
in the community and one cannot create right feeling 
through legislation, votes of boards of directors, com- 
pulsory arbitration, or through mechanical means of 
any kind. 

By nature boys like to produce. A boy somehow or 
other, gets a knife, and with that knife all by himself 
he whittles a boat. A girl gets a pair of scissors and 
a piece of cloth and all by herself makes a dress for her 
doll. When the boy gets a little older he makes a hut 
or a sled. He is continually trying to create things. 
By nature man likes to produce until he gets into a 
factory. Then there is something about the industrial 
system which almost castrates him economically. That 
joy in production, which had been a feature of his boy- 
hood days, vanishes. This is real difficulty in the labor 
problem. Hence, a part of the solution of this problem 
lies in recreating men and winning them back to the 
desire to produce and a joy in production. 

Labor should be given more information. The aver- 
age employer is taught economics at school and college. 
The average labor leader has never been given a course 
in economics. Colleges and churches, and the other 
good institutions, are devoting their energies to inform- 
ing the employer with little regard to educating the 
wage-worker. Hence, the wage-worker honestly be- 
lieves that by passing a legislative act his difficulties can 


be solved. 
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The wage-worker must understand that he himself 
is a factory which takes in raw materials in the form 
of food, clothing and shelter, and puts out manufact- 
ured goods by means of labor. If the cost of groceries 
goes up, the cost of labor must go up. In order to get 
the cost of groceries down, the cost of labor must come 
down or the efficiency of labor must increase. Every 
one wants the law of supply and demand to apply to 
everyone’s finances except his own. Hence, the 
churches must teach all the fundamental truths, and 
must give all the actual facts. 

Publicity is the cure for many of our international 
and national, social, industrial and financial ills. There 
must be more publicity along all these and similar lines. 
Publicity develops an atmosphere of confidence, the 
development of which is an important step toward the 
solution of the industrial community problem. When 
the wage-worker has confidence in the employer and 
the employer has confidence in the labor leader, a strike 
is impossible, and efficiency will gradually increase to 
the maximum. 

Labor Leaders and Labor Unions.—Are labor unions 
inevitable? Probably—but their real function should 
be the function of a good fire department. ‘The most 
efficient fire department is the one whose city has no 
fires. The best work that a fire chief can do is in con- 
nection with inspection, installation of sprinkler sys- 
tems and the creating of fire-proof buildings. The first 
duty of the fire chief is to see that there are no fires, 
rather than to be going around from one house to an- 
other squirting water on good property. 
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Labor unions and labor leaders have come to stay. 
The first step for a labor union is to select religious 
labor leaders ; the second step is to encourage publicity ; 
the third step is to use preventive work, for example, 
persuading employers to keep conditions such that there 
will not be strikes. Is it possible? Entirely possible. 
Someone says, “The more labor unions, the more 
strikes.” That may be true; but one might just as well 
say, “The more doctors the more sickness.” One 
statement is as logical as the other. 

This industrial problem is largely a problem of 
feelings. It makes no difference to what a man agrees, 
whether he is an employer or a wage-worker; unless 
he feels right toward the other party, little is ever 

accomplished. One of the saddest of things is the 
great number of strikes that are settled technically, with 
each side continuing to feel “sore” toward the other 
side. It is far better to have one strike settled after 
which both parties feel right toward each other, than 
have a dozen settled through force or starvation. 

This brings us to the difficulty that is imminent 
with large organizations. Why do we hear so much 
about the labor troubles of the United States Steel 
Corporation? Probably because it is the largest steel 
corporation. 

If the preachers of America had the United States 
Steel Corporation to run, and kept it just as large as it 
is to-day, they would have just as much labor trouble 
as Mr. Gary has. Bill Jones’ steel plant has no troubles. 
Why? Because Bill Jones can call every one of his 
“ fellows” by their first names. When, however, Bill 
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dies and the plant goes to his daughter, who gets mar- 
ried, sells out and goes to Europe; then the new 
owners know neither the first names nor the last names. 
of those men. ‘The men are then known by numbers. 
The plant continues to grow, and continues to make 
money, but that necessary personal touch becomes more 
and more distant. Then some morning one hears that 
this company, where the founder knew the name of 
every man, has a great labor strike. It is largely due 
to the fact that the plant is located in one place and the 
owner in another. This is as true as that two and two 
make four :—labor troubles will be inevitable until we 
get back to smaller organizations and the personal 
touch, eliminating absentee ownership. 

The question of closed shop or open shop is like that 
of high prices and low prices. We all naturally favor 
fair prices, neither high nor low, but what we favor has 
nothing to do with the price. The price of goods, 
wages, and everything else is determined by supply and 
demand. 

Furthermore, this same law determines whether we 
shall have open shop or closed shop. When the demand 
for labor exceeds the supply, then the men are in the 
ascendency and the closed shop idea is naturally 
strengthened; but when the supply of men exceeds the 
demand, the employers are in the saddle and the open 
shop idea spreads. Based on the study of economic 
history, it is evident that the question will never be 
completely settled, but that we shall continue to fluctu- 
ate from the closed shop idea to the open shop idea 
according to the demand for and the supply of labor, 
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An employer naturally favors the open shop, and it 
is surely more American than the closed shop. On the 
other hand, were the writer a wage-worker he would 
favor the closed shop. Were labor leaders in the posi- 
tion of employers, they would be working for the 
open shop; while if employers were in the position of 
labor leaders, they would be working for the closed 
shop. 

Churches and Labor Unions.—There, however, is 
another factor in the situation, namely, that the aver- 
age wage-worker will be led by somebody. In small 
organizations that sornebody is an employer. ‘The 
workers are perfectly happy in these small concerns and 
no labor leader can secure a hearing. As the organiza- 
tion becomes larger, however, especially when owned by 
scattered stockholders, this personal touch between em- 
ployer and wage-worker is lost. Then is the time 
when the labor leader gets in his work, as the wage- 
workers must go with their troubles to someone who 
they feel is their friend. The labor leader uses the same 
force that gives the Tammany politician power, namely, 
that he is personally interested in the welfare of his 
constituents three hundred and sixty-five days in the 
year. 

When employers are in power and are able to force 
labor to terms, break up unions, etc., it should be 
looked upon as only a temporary position. The labor 
problem will not be solved in any such way. ‘The 
labor problem will be solved only when the wage- 
workers are interested in their work and feel right 
toward the corporation employing them. This can be 
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brought about only by re-establishing the personal rela- 
tionships between employers and wage-workers that 
used to exist in the old days. The employer, either 
through stockholders’ committees, or employment man- 
agers, or religious foremen, should establish the per- 
sonal relationship, friendship and help that the labor 
leader has been supplying. 

Ultimately public welfare will limit the activities of 
both employers and wage-workers. The right to com- 
 bine—like the right to hold private property—is only 
a permission granted by the community to foster enter- 
prise and encourage savings. It is granted on the as- 
sumption that the community is better off with such 
combinations. Whenever the community finds it is 
better off without such combinations, the permission 
can and will be withdrawn. ‘This would, of course, 
precipitate a conflict. 

Preachers as they go out into the world, should not 
attempt to give specific advice either to wage-workers 
or employers in connection with the solution of indus- 
trial community problems. Such work is a technical 
matter. Every case is different from every other case. 
The churches, however, are justified in laying down 
certain fundamental economic and religious principles. 
They should drive these home at every opportunity, to 
wage-workers, employers and consumers, because the 
problem of the industrial community will be solved 
only as all become imbued with the spirit of Jesus. Tio 
present this intimate relation between religion and busi- 
ness is A NEW TASK FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


* * * * 
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Suggested Plan of Procedure for an Unemployment 
Committee of an Industrial Community.—This plan is 
based upon the work of the Unemployment Committee 
of Hartford, Connecticut, as reviewed by Prof. Edwin 
Knox Mitchell. Their executive committee comprised : 
John Marshall Holcombe, Jr., chairman; Charles B. 
Cook, vice-chairman; Newton C. Brainard, honorary 
chairman ; Archibald A. Welch, Mrs. I. W. Kingsbury, 
Miss Mary S. Bushnell, Arthur W. Fox, W. L. Mead, 
Howard Bradstreet, Edwin Knox Mitchell. 

A meeting of the General Committee was first called 
and a general plan agreed upon for dealing with the 
situation. There was an executive committee of nine 
chosen from the general committee. An active business 
man was made chairman of the executive committee, 
and the Mayor made honorary chairman. ‘The execu- 
tive committee included several of those who had 
been previously active in endeavoring to ameliorate the 
situation. 

There were certain principles and methods which the 
Hartford committee had arrived at as clear convictions. 

Ist. The city government should not be held respon- 
sible for the solution of the unemployment problem. 
The reasons are obvious. The municipal government is 
not in itself a large employer of labor. It cannot easily 
expand to take on more workers. Apart from the 
school teachers, policemen, firemen, superintendents of 
departments, engineers, clerks, etc., etc., all of whom 
are highly specialized workers, there are only three 
departments capable of adding to their forces. These 
are the street department, the park department and the 
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public buildings department. Each of these depart- 
ments, however, operates under a fixed annual budget 
and cannot expand except by special appropriation. 
Any expansion cannot go far without the purchase of 
additional equipment and material for construction. If 
any large enterprise is undertaken in order to furnish 
work for additional men, the cost for material will be 
something like 50 per cent, and for equipment, superin- 
tendency, etc., 25 per cent, leaving not more than 25 
per cent to pay wages to the unemployed. It is clear 
that this is an expensive way to furnish help to men 
out of work. It is of course possible to add some men 
to the force of each of these departments, for delayed 
construction work, grading, clean-up work and the 
like, where the money thus expended will all go for 
wages. 

There is another difficulty connected with the ab- 
sorption by the city departments of men out of work, 
and that is the very limited kinds of work carried on 
by the city government. When large numbers of men 
are out of work they are adapted to service. in a wide 
range of occupations. The city cannot possibly furnish 
the variety of jobs called for if those out of work are 
to be given a chance to earn a living for themselves 
and families. 

2nd. The welfare associations and relief giving 
agencies should not be looked on to take up the burden 
of securing work for the unemployed. These societies 
and agencies are organized for year round ministra- 
tion to the need of families and individuals who 
through some misfortune need counsel or require relief. 
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These agencies are all operating under a more or less 
fixed annual budget. In crises of unemployment their 
burdens will be greatly increased and their resources 
will be strained to the utmost. Moreover, they cannot 
easily transform themselves into employment bureaus. 
And if they could, it would not be wise for them to do 
so since it would disorganize their regular work. 

The unemployed should not be encouraged to go to 
relief giving agencies until they have exhausted every 
possibility of securing work and support for their fami- 
lies. Moreover, the men out of work are extremely 
reluctant to go to the relief giving agencies lest they be 
suspected of wishing to get something for nothing— 
wages without work. 

3rd. The burden of dealing with an emergency un- 
employment situation should rest directly upon the 
people themselves as individuals, as families, groups, 
associations, business organizations, etc. The responsi- 
bility rests upon those who have work or adequate 
means for their own support and something to spare. 
When one suffers, then all should share in relieving that 
suffering. This is wholesome, both for the one who 
receives help and also for those who give. It has been 
too much the habit, especially in recent years, to run to 
the government, whether city, state, or national, for 
help in every emergency. This tendency ought to be 
checked. 

‘There is another reason why the burden should be 
taken up by the people rather than by the government. 
It is only the people that can furnish a sufficient variety — 
and amount of work adequate to meet the situation. 
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There are within every city all kinds of work going on 
and each worker can be put to the task for which he 
has some equipment. ‘Temporary employment in a 
great variety of occupations can be furnished only by 
the people who are engaged in those occupations or 
have such work to be done. 

The committee should accordingly appeal to the 
citizens as individuals, families, groups, etc., to call for 
men who are out of work and set them at some tempo- 
rary task. The number of workers that can be ab- 
sorbed in this way by a city is very great, and the 
problem of unemployment is solved when the citizens 
themselves assume responsibility for its solution, each 
doing his own share. 

Ath. <A registration office, where all those needing 
work may be enrolled and classified, should be estab- 
lished. When notification is given of the opening of 
this office, the men out of work register. Each appli- 
cant for work should be asked to state the whole case 
regarding himself. The applicants should be classified 
on the following scheme: 

In the first class should be placed bona fide residents 
who have been in the city a year or more and who have 
families of two or more children. These men should 
be given preference in the assignment of jobs. — 

The second class should include married men with 
less than two children, and single men, residents of a 
year’s standing. 

The third class should include non-residents of the 
city or state, preference being given to those with 
families or other dependents. 
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The workers in each of these groups should be then 
further classified according to the ability and skill of 
the applicant. Each man should be enrolled for the 
classes of work for which his experience and knowl- 
edge best fitted him. In this way lists of men compe- 
tent to do this or that task are made available, and 
these lists can be readily drawn on when applications 
come in for a particular kind of work. 

5th. <A fifth principle adopted is to get the co- 
operation of the various racial groups in securing work 
for the unemployed and also in guaranteeing the com- 
petence and fidelity of those sent to this or that job. 
The sub-committee of each racial group assists in classi- 
fying the applicants and also in placing them at their 
tasks. This plan is of immense service and facilitates 
greatly the work of an executive committee. Indeed, it 
is impossible to carry out sane plans without the cordial 
co-operation of committees representing the larger 
racial groups. These volunteer sub-committees also 
are able to speak the language of the group and have 
intimate knowledge of the needs of the applicant and 
his adaption to a particular task. It relieves the execu- 
tive committee to have a corps of interpreters on hand 
to sift the applicants and secure the actual facts re- 
garding each. 

6th. The executive committee should have from the 
beginning the hearty co-operation of the churches, wel- 
fare workers, relief agencies, social and business or- 
ganizations, etc., in extending the appeal to the people 
for temporary and permanent jobs. The Council of 
Churches should bring the state of unemployment re- 
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peatedly to the attention of the congregations repre- 
sented in the council; Roman Catholic churches, the 
Jewish synagogues, and other religious organizations 
should make similar appeals to their people. The cham- 
ber of commerce should lend its aid, as well as many of 
the societies and clubs. 

The newspapers should be generous in making public 
the facts of unemployment and the committee’s method 
of dealing with the situation. Co-operation on the 
part of the government, the city, diverse organizations, 
in furnishing work and in contributing money for 
work, is the key to the solution of this most difficult 
problem. Without such co-operation the efforts of any 
committee will utterly fail. 

7th. The wages paid for work vary in amount ac- 
cording to the occupation and the efficiency of the 
worker. In general, a committee thinks it unwise to 
pay wages quite equal to the current standard. ‘The 
reason for this is that it makes the applicant desirous 
of securing a better and a more permanent job. Hence, 
a castial worker would not deem his job satisfactory 
and would be himself looking for a better position at 
a better wage. The application of this principle seems 
to be fully justified. It should be understood that the 
men sent to work for the park department, street board, 
and building commission, could be drawn upon for the 
permanent jobs when such were offered. ‘The city in 
this way facilitates the work of the committee in fit- 
ting men to their jobs and giving as many opportuni-_ 
ties as possible for work. Where full work can not be 
secured, part time is gladly taken by the men out of 
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work. Oftentimes, five hours per day is as much as 
the committee is able to secure for the men. This is, 
however, gratefully received and enables a much larger 
number of men to be employed. 

8th. One very essential feature of the scheme is the 
money, amounting to several thousand dollars, placed in 
the hands of the committee for payment for work done 
at the hospitals and other charitable institutions in the 
city. These institutions are able to furnish outdoor 
work for men, such as grading the grounds, making 
tennis courts, etc. But they have no money to pay for 
such work. The unemployment committee gives men 
cards, which are taken to this or that institution where 
they are given work. The card is then brought back 
with the record of the work done, and the man receives 
his wages from the fund contributed by generous citi- 
zens. Perhaps this fund gives more actual relief for 
the amount expended than any other money from 
any other source. There is little better use of charit- 
able funds than this. It gives food to the hungry and 
helps to clothe the naked, by enabling wage-earners to 
get pay for work done. 

To summarize: Co-operation is the key to the solu- 
tion of the unemployment problem. All agencies and 
individuals should share the burden of finding work: 
the government, business organizations, individuals, 
families, etc. This is the best way to develop a com- 
munity spirit with a flow of sympathy and good will. 

We are persuaded that any city will be a better place 
to live in, with a finer fellow feeling and sense of soli- 
darity, because of any efforts made to solve the prob- 
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lem of unemployment. It is in such crises that people 
are drawn closer together and made to realize that all 
are members of one body. 

It is evident that the solution of the unemployment 
problem must proceed along the lines adopted by 
Hartford. 


VI 


ECONOMIC FACTS CHURCHES MUST 
REALIZE 


HAT power has a plant? What can it do? 

The scientist tells us it can do but one thing :— 

It can absorb chemical energy ; it can store and 
bind the energy; and that is all that a plant can do. 

We have a higher form of life than the plant. which 
is the animal. According to the scientist Count 
Korzybski, the animal has two powers, the chemical 
power of being able to bind energy and the mechanical 
power of being able to bind space. 

While the lower anirhals can bind energy by chem- 
ical process and most of them can bind space by mov- 
ing to the sources of energy, man has the power also to 
bind time. This means that our children can build on 
the experiences of the past, using the inventions of 
preceding generations, studying and applying the his- 
tory, records, and results of the past. They have the 
power not only of being able to bind energy and to 
bind space, but also to bind time; to collect, store and 
use the experiences of the past. 

The Value of Past Experiences.—What does this 
mean to you and to me? It means that the one asset 
that we possess which makes us different from the 
plant and the animal is the ability to store, study, and 
use the experiences of the past. Are we doing justice 
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to our manhood and womanhood by properly utilizing 
this power? 

The Church needs to study history. Hence, the Bible 
should be its guide and foundation. One of the values 
of this Word of God is due to its being a store house 
of the experiences of the past. For successful indus- 
trial community work, with this study of the past 
should go the study of the economic laws which govern 
the life of such industrial centers. 

Are we using the experiences of the past as we 
should? No, we are not. Because we are not using 
those experiences we have business depression from 
which these industrial communities suffer greatly. 
During these depressions, as one travels along the sea- 
board, he sees thousands of dismantled vessels and 
steamers, when only a few years ago they could not be 
obtained at any price. He sees shipyards idle, and blast 
furnaces cold. If one visits industrial communities, he 
sees great factories where not a wheel is turning. If 
he goes to the farms of the Central West he sees losses, 
discouragement and disappointment. 

Yet the great loss is not the money loss! Rather it 
is the blighted hopes and ruined homes. Millions of 
innocent women and children throughout the length and 
breadth of our land are periodically forced to suffer 
simply because a few men, who are the leaders in in- 
dustry, finance, and labor, have gone their way head- 
long without regard to the records of the past. They 
who refuse to be guided by experiences of preceding 
generations are primarily to blame for these losses and 
troubles. 


. 
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If the Church is to be a factor in relieving the suffer- 
ing of our industrial communities, it must understand 
what the industrial cycles are and how they act. 


Prosperity 
High Money Rates 
Activity In All Lines 
General Employment 


High Wages 
Large Profits 







General Buying Resumed 
Inc. Commodity Prices 


Religious Interest 
High Stock Prices 


Greater Efficiency 
Gigh Bond Prices 


Lack Of Confidence 


Increasing Thrift 
General Unemployment 


Low Labor Costs 


Consolidation Of Homes 
Declining Real Estate Prices 


Cycle of Periods.—Ever since the seven fat years 
and the seven lean years recorded of Ancient Egypt, 
business has run in regular cycles. Down through 
thousands of years it has traveled its path of succeeding 
periods of prosperity, decline, depression, and improve- 
ment with clock-like regularity. Each cycle, without 
exception, has consisted of the twelve steps or develop- 
ments pictured above which follow in the same in- 
variable sequence. One can depend upon these just as 
surely as he can depend upon the Law of Gravitation! 

We can look forward instead of backward. We can 
prepare for the period ahead instead of basing plans to 
fit conditions just passed. Industrial communities can 
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have steady, consistent employment during every step 
of the cycle, during every business year. It not only 
means larger and surer profits, but in avoiding over- 
stock, maladjustment, and loss we are helping to 
eliminate the extreme of “ silk-shirted prosperity,” 
with its soaring costs and “sprees” of speculation, 
together with the inevitable reaction of shutdown, idle- 
ness, bread lines, and suffering that beset American 
industry. 

Such a cycle starts at the peak of a period of pros- 
perity, known for its high wages, high interest rates 
and large profits. High wages and large profits, how- 
ever, inevitably lead to inefficiency. The worker is 
careless at the bench; the executive spends more time 
playing golf; while the employer lengthens his sojourn 
in Florida or Southern California. It is only a little 
while, therefore, before we come into the second period 
of the cycle, known for its inefficiency and declining 
stock and bond prices. Inefficiency inevitably leads to 
dishonesty. The worker attempts to cover up his mis- 
takes; while the employer and his executives attempt 
to cover up their profiteering. Hence, we are soon in 
the third period of the cycle, the period of dishonesty 
and declining commodity prices. From dishonesty it is 
only a step to crime, and so the fourth period of every 
cycle is known for the crime wave. During the past 
industrial cycle this fourth period started with the 
Ponzi episode in New England, with the baseball scan- 
dals in Chicago, with the auto thefts and mail thefts 
throughout the country. With the crime wave there 
develops a period of unrest, accompanied by lack of 
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confidence, and unemployment. This is known as the 
fifth period of the industrial cycle. 

The sixth period is known especially for declining 
real estate values. During the period of prosperity we 
believe there is a shortage in homes. Yet statistics 
show that more houses are built during the period of 
prosperity than during the period of depression. The 
fact is that during the period of prosperity Mary and 
John are no longer content to live with the old folks; 
but they want a little apartment house of their own. 
Hence there is an expanding of homes. But when the 
period of unemployment and the decline in wages come, 
then Mary and John go back to live with the old folks, 
or the old folks come and live with Mary and John. 
Then comes a consolidation of homes, and the “ For 
Sale” or “ To Let” signs again appear. 

Thus the wheel of opportunity continually turns. 
A few people have the courage to get on at the bot- 
tom and get off at the top. The great mass of people 
get on at the top and get off at the bottom. But those 
who will take hold of the wheel and cling to it, down 
and up, ultimately succeed. 

The first step in the upward movement is known as 
the seventh period and is evidenced by increasing 
thrift and lower labor costs. The savings banks of 
most industrial cities have greater deposits during 
periods of depression than during periods of prosper- 
ity. Increasing thrift is the first sign of the upward 
turn. The next sign is greater efficiency. As unem- 
ployment increases, those who are employed give 
greater attention to their work; they are more efficient. 
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This period of greater efficiency makes the eighth 
period of the industrial cycle. 

Then a very interesting period develops, a period 
where the Church has a big opportunity, because this 
ninth period is one of religious interest. The churches 
have their most difficult work during periods of high 
wages and large profits. It is during the periods of 
depression and unemployment when special meetings 
can most successfully be held, and religious interest 
most actively develops. ‘Then people begin to think 
more of the fundamentals of life and less of the sur- 
face things. Following the period of religious interest 
is the tenth period accompanied by a resumption of 
buying followed by increasing stock prices and increas- 
ing commodity prices. A resumption of buying begins 
in this period because hope, thrift, and efficiency which 
had been shattered during the early periods of the cycle 
begin to show themselves in the tenth period. As soon 
as buying resumes, then more men are employed in 
order to fill the orders; and as more men are put to 
work there is a greater supply of money with which to 
buy. Whatever one may think of labor, it must be 
recognized that the total purchasing power of most 
industrial communities is ultimately limited by the 
total of that city’s payroll. Hence, the increased buy- 
ing gives added employment; while with more men at 
work buying increases further, thus causing the elev- 
enth period. Then it is only a question of months 
before the country is back again into the twelfth period 
with high prices, large profits, and large wages. 

Every cycle has these same twelve periods. ‘The 
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lengths of the periods vary with different cycles. 
Sometimes it takes two years to pass from the first 
period to the sixth period, and sometimes even longer. 
Also we may spend two or more years in passing from 
the sixth period to the tenth period. ‘There have been 
cycles when period six, the turning point, has lasted 
but a few months. Whereas there have been cycles 
where the sixth period continued for two years. Thus 
there is considerable variation in the lengths of the 
periods in a cycle, but their order remains the same 
and can always be depended upon. 

Facts Save Worry.—The people of this country, em- 
ployers, labor leaders, and farmers need to realize these 
great economic truths. Think of the desolation that 
could be eliminated, think of the failures that could be 
avoided, think of the women and children whose lives 
could be made safer and happier! Yes—think of the 
greater efficiency we all would have. Many a business 
man has the qualities of a truly great executive. He 
might develop into a Schwab or a Wanamaker but for 
one thing :—he worries. 

He worries—why? Because his business life is spent 
in guessing. Being exceptionally keen and intelligent, 
he guesses correctly more often than he guesses 
wrongly—and thus he succeeds. Every time you guess 
you gamble. Every time you gamble you worry. Every 
time you worry, you lose time—you lose efficiency. 

These loose hit-and-miss methods are costing indus- 
trial America millions upon millions of dollars a year. 
They are writing “ Bankrupt” across the books of 
concerns that would otherwise succeed. They are con- 
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fining other concerns which should be serving the 
nation to a cramped mediocrity. In other cases the 
questionable “economy ” of saving the time necessary 
to get the facts is costing world markets. 

How much better the simple plan of gathering, step 
by step, all the facts about a proposition, and then pro- 
ceeding safely, sanely, sure-footedly. This—the in- 
ductive method—means greater service and safer 
profits. Individually, a new, easier, happier, better way 
of living our business lives. 

Cycles of Industries—Let us approach the question 
from another point of view:—The annexed chart 
shows twelve of the leading industries of the country. 
People make a great mistake in thinking that all in- 
dustries are prosperous or depressed at the same time. 
Past experiences show that this is not true, but that 
industries are hit in rotation. The first merchants in 
this country to feel the effects of business depression 
are always those who cater to the rich; also, they are 
the first to get the benefit of the good times. which fol- 
low. In the last depression, the silk industry was the 
first to be hit, an industry which caters to the rich. 


Coal & Oil 12 1 Silk 
Automobiles 11 2 Food Products 
Tron & Steel 10 3 Leather & Shoes . , 
R. R. Equipment 9 4 Woolen & Cotton 
Building Materials 8 5 Clothing 


Paper 7 6 Slaughtering & Meat Packing 


Le 
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The second industry to be hit is always the food 
product industry. During the latter half of every 
period of prosperity people become wasteful. Food is 
the one thing wasted most. As a nation we are much 
too prodigal in this respect, especially so during periods 
of prosperity. This is a sinful habit when one con- 
siders the multitudes who have not enough to eat. 
However, when the depression begins, with slackened 
employment and declining profits, our first act is to 
waste less food. Temporarily this affects the food 
product industry. 

What is the next thing we economize on? We men 
take our shoes to the cobbler to be tapped, instead of 
buying a new pair. Hence, the third industry to be 
affected in every depression is the shoe and leather in- 
dustry. We next economize on clothing. We make 
that suit of clothes go another season. So the fourth 
industry to be affected is the textile and clothing indus- 
try. Following this is a collapse of the woolen and 
cotten industries, the fifth to be affected. 

After the five industries, silk, food, leather products, 
clothing, woolens and cotton, have all passed the low 
point and are looking upward, the industry which is at 
its lowest point is the sixth industry shown on the 
chart, namely, slaughtering and meat packing. This 
industry is usually at its lowest ebb for the longest 
period of time. , Phen steers, hogs, and the various 
other meat products sell in the wholesale markets for 
very low prices. During a depression the greatest 
losses on the farm are in the slaughtering and meat 
packing line. 
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Then we come to those industries that have not yet 
turned the corner, as for instance, paper, building ma- 
terials, railroad equipment, iron and steel, automobiles, 
coal and oil.. After the slaughtering and meat packing 
industry begins to look up, then the next industry to 
turn the corner is the paper industry. Building ma- 
terials then come to their own; and railroad equipment, 
iron and steel, automobiles, coal and oil follow in their 
proper order. 
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Purchasing Power of Seven Cities 


Purchasing Power.—Just a word as to sales. It has 
come to be the fashion to blame poor sales on the sales- 
men—who are supposed to have become soft and 
flabby during the previous period of prosperity. ‘They 
are to blame—in part—but the real blame lies further 
back. The men who direct the sales-force do not know 
their field! 

Millions of dollars in money, and hours of time in 
sales-effort, are being spent trying to sell mouth-organs 
to deaf men. Moreover, adjacent cities often offer the 
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extremes in markets. (See the accompanying diagram 
on the “ Purchasing Power of Seven Cities.”) One 
may be in deepest depression while its neighbor is buy- 
ing readily. No matter how gteat the general depres- 
sion, some lines can be found in urgent need of goods 
and services. The sales forces operating from our in- 
dustrial communities should concentrate on these fertile 
fields. By so doing they could increase the efficiency of 
sales and advertising 10% to 30%! 

By building a sales campaign on facts and an un- 
derstanding of the fundamental conditions which gov- 
ern markets, one not only insures his own success, but 
he is helping to build the “ fact foundation” that will 
make America the center of the business world. 

The Industrial Map.—An industrial map of the 
United States, marked by business conditions, would 
show waves similar to those in the weather map. This 
is because the country is not wholly prosperous or 
wholly depressed at any one time. A business depres- 
sion strikes some portion of the country first, and then 
it passes on to other sections. As an illustration, the 
depression of 1920 first struck New England in the fall 
of 1919. That wave of depression working westward, 
like a storm across the country, struck the Central West 
in about one year. In 1921 the great corn belt of the 
United States was the most depressed of any part of 
the country. The Central West was then the center of 
the business storm, and consequently experienced the 
greatest losses and greatest suffering. 

In 1921, when one went West from the corn belt, he 
found portions of the country that had not yet reachea 
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their lowest point of depression; and finally on the 
Pacific Coast he found the great state of California 
being little affected by the depression. But California 
did not escape, nor did New England continue de- 
pressed. As New England was the first to be hit, it 
was the first to recover, the business storm wave pass- 
ing westward. ; 

Business Cycles——Industrial changes do not happen 
of themselves. ‘There is a reason for everything. 
There is a reason for the booms, a reason for the 
panics, a reason for the shortage of labor and a reason 
for the surplus of labor. What causes these hills and 
valleys? This is the answer: During the latter half of 
every period of prosperity there develop extravagance, 
indolence, inefficiency, dishonesty and unrighteousness. 
These factors—which develop in the latter half of 
every period of prosperity, lay the foundation and cause 
the period of depression that follows. 

Then the period of depression continues until 51 per 
cent of the people see the error of their ways and de- 
termine to substitute thrift for extravagance, industry 
for indolence, efficiency for inefficiency, honesty for 
dishonesty, and righteousness for unrighteousness. 
These factors that develop in the latter half of every 
period of depression—thrift, industry, efficiency, hon- 
esty and righteousness—lay the foundation and cause 
the period of prosperity that follows. 

The welfare of the millions of American wage work- 
ers is largely dependent upon our understanding and 
our skill in meeting and taking advantage of two sets 
of conditions. We call them comparative and funda-— 
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mental. Comparative, referring to the conditions 
within our own business. Fundamental, denoting the 
great economic governors of the business world at 
large—the factors that govern prices, money rates, 
wages, markets and mold the state of mind of the man 
you must sell to. It is this latter set of conditions that 
sends our business world round its perpetual cycle of 
succeeding periods of prosperity, decline, depression, 
and improvement. Strange as it may seem, these latter 
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these fundamental conditions—have more to do with 
success or failure than the figures which appear on the 
books of an industrial company. 

| By getting the facts—by taking advantage of the 
trend of fundamental conditions, instead of trying to 
run cross current or counter to it—one not only in- 
creases profits and insures his own success, but helps 
to build the foundation for a time when dangerous 
booms and distressing panics will no longer occur. For 
your own sake, for the sake of those dependent upon 
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you, for the sake of the business world at large—study 
fundamental trends. 

We are at this hour facing one of the crises in the 
history of mankind. Your future, and especially the 
future of your children, depend upon the manner in 
which this crisis is met by the world’s thinking men 
and thinking women. The center of the struggle lies 
in the United States. Within the United States the 
struggle focuses upon a relatively small group of lead- 
ers. the leaders in our type of civilization being the 
nation’s business executives. 

Those leaders include not only the Schwabs, Rocke- 
fellers and Duponts—but also the mass of owners of 
business, the twenty-five to thirty thousand men who, 
each independently, own and operate the great factories 
and mercantile establishments. ‘Twenty-five to thirty 
thousand guiding the destiny of 110 millions! Are you 
one of those twenty-five thousand business leaders, one 
of those whose slightest smile or frown is watched 
hourly by a corps of 100 to 1000 or more employees? 

While we are discussing about movements of stocks, 
prospects of wage cuts, re-opening of a few factories 
or bankruptcy of others, we are like the untutored pas- 
senger on the high seas, anxiously watching the rise 
and fall of the waves, but failing to judge by the 
winds which cause the waves. Our stock and bond 
and commercial movements, our panic, depression and 

“re-opening of business, are but the incidental results of 
a gigantic upheaval of human emotions which is now 
sweeping the world. Be not deceived by a six or 
twelve months calm amid the epoch-making storm: we 
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are in the beginning of an upheaval and we must go 
through it,—to a new era. 

The Babsonchart shows the rise and fall of invest- 
ments, the progress and retrogression of business, as 
made by the way men felt at intervals during these 
years, But a history chart could depict thirty centuries 
of a greater and deeper fluctuation of human emotions. 
These emotions express themselves in man’s religious 
experiences—in his views of the Brotherhood of Man 
as based on the Fatherhood of God. 

Religious Cycles.—Like the smaller economic cycles, 
the religious cycles sweep to excesses. Religious fervor 
brings fanatacism, and a reign of fanaticism is followed 
by a period of stagnation, of coldly intellectual morality 
which may hold a few but never impel the many ; finally 
after stagnation an outburst against all the shams of 
pseudo-religion and anti-religious fanaticism. We 
are now in a period of such stagnation, What will be 
the outcome? Excesses, revolutions, confiscation of 
property, hatred of man for man, or a revival of relig- 
ious impulse? The answer lies with those who have 
taken the places in our civilization of the feudal 
princes; namely, the business men who control the 
country’s industrial communities. 

To prevent stagnation not merely of economic forces 
but of the deeper emotional forces—that is our prob- 
lem to-day as leaders in the churches. Figure as we 
may, this can be done only by a revival of that feeling 
within the hearts of all of us, that feeling that ex- 
presses itself in all religions—Christian, Jewish and 
others—by a sense of the Brotherhood of Man. 
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With “ good business policy’ as our only goal, our 
calculations become like figures scratched upon the 
sands. We cannot calculate how to handle men, how 
to pay men, how to employ or discharge, unless our 
calculations are guided by a heart. No one of us 
alone can shape world movement. But we may guard 
those nearest to us while in a measure guarding all. 
Will we? 

Religion and Prosperity——When the Mauretania 
went on its trial trip, it was supposed to be the fastest 
greyhound on the Atlantic Ocean, but to the great dis- 
appointment of her builders she could not come within 
one and one-half knots of the required speed. They 
forced the drafts, they poured on fuel, they threw off 
ballast and they put on ballast. They did everything 
to hasten the speed of that ship, but it simply made 
froth of the retreating waters. At last they came back 
to Liverpool disappointed. 

The builders had a hurried conference with the 
Cunard officials, and decided to send for that great 
naval engineer, the late Sir William White. He wired 
them that it was not necessary to look over the ship but 
to send him the blueprints. On receipt of the blue- 
prints, he went into his library and buried himself for 
three days. On coming out he sent them this telegram: 
“Don’t force the draft, don’t put on excess fuel, don’t 
do any of those things that you have been doing to 
force the ship, but increase the area of your propellers 
from 80 to 100 square feet, in order that the blades may 


get a stronger grasp upon the water and a broader 
sweep in their action.” 
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Business men of our churches:—get a stronger 
grasp; get a stronger grasp on the fundamentals of life. 
Give less thought to commodity prices, bank clearings, 
railroad earnings and the like. Those things are merely 
thermometers that register the condition of business. 
They have no more to do with controlling business than 
the thermometer controls the heat of the room. Busi- 
ness is determined by the great fundamentals of life. 
When men are filled with integrity and with a desire to 
do something for others, then we have prosperity. 
When men become self centered and think only of 
what they can get and spend, then we have depression. 
It is truly heartrending to see the misery, the losses, 
the failures, and the troubles that extend throughout 
our land just because of our blindness in recognizing 
these fundamentals of business. 

Business men of our churches :—get a broader vis- 
ion; realize that the city can be prosperous only as the 
farmers are prosperous, and that the West can be pros- 
perous only as the East is prosperous. Get a broader 
vision; realize that the employer can be prosperous only 
as the wage worker is prosperous, and the wage worker 
is prosperous only as the employer is prosperous. Get 
a broader vision; realize that God recognizes no bound- 
ary lines between nations, and that all who breathe are 
brothers in His sight; realize that in the end no one 
nation cam suffer unless all suffer; realize that to instil 
these and other truths into the hearts of all men of all 
nations, that they may more fully realize the intimate 
relation between religion and prosperity, is a NEW TASK 
FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


VII 


HUMAN ASPECTS OF INDUSTRIAL 
DEPRESSIONS 


E refer to the business depressions which hit 

our industrial communities as we would to cold 

winters or dry summers, as something that 
comes about once in so often, but cannot be prevented. 
Economic history, however, shows that our ancestors 
used to refer to the great cholera scourges and small- 
pox epidemics in the same way. The people of the 
South used to consider yellow fever as something which 
would come regularly about once in so many years and 
could not be avoided. 

When, however, people fully realized the tremendous 
loss and suffering resulting from these epidemics they 
analyzed their causes and found a way to avoid them. 
When we fully realize the results coming from business 
failures, the human wreckage and the general suffering 
which follows in the trail of a business depression, we 
will endeavor to eliminate these also. . 

Churches and Business Depressions.—One thing is 
certain—that the churches must seriously consider the 
question in connection with work in cities and indus- 
trial communities. As the “ foreign” missionary must 
fight superstition and disease, so the “ industrial ” mis- 


sionary must fight unemployment, disappointment and 
failure. 
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There are plenty of people who will tell you just the 
amount of business done in one year compared with 
another, It is easy to find out the figures for produc-' 
tion and trade., There is not quite the same agreement 
when it comes to the number of unemployed. Authori- 
ties vary all the way from 2,500,000 to 5,500,000. We 
all know, however, that depression means many people 
out of work, as well as many less dollars in the business 
coffers of the country. These customary habits, how- 
ever, of fizuring'what a business depression means and 
of talking about it, all fall short of the greatest issue 
raised by such a period. They fail to state what such 
periods mean IN TERMS OF HUMAN LIFE! 

Take the annual report issued by Bradstreet on 
business failures. These reports are published every 
year. ‘They give a most interesting picture, from an 
arithmetical point of view, of the business fatalities of 
the year. In an average year in the United States there 
are about 20,000 business failures. These failures have 
liabilities of $800,000,000. These figures are particu- 
larly interesting when it comes to the causes for these 
failures. Of every 20,000 failures in the United States 
32.5% are due to incompetence. 6.6% are due to inex- 
perience. 1.6% are due to unwise credits. 1.2% are 
due to extravagance. 1.3% to neglect. 6% to specula- 
tion. ‘This accounts fot 49.2% of the whole number. 
Only 7% are due to fraud—that is to a wilful attempt 
to cheat and take unfair advantage. 32.3% are due to 
lack of capital. Almost half of these failures are due 
to lack of intelligence in conducting business. If the 
business men of the United States had known more, 
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nearly half of the business failures could have been 
avoided. 

Depressions in Terms of Human Life—A certain 
man was in business in one of the great cities of the 
United States. He started as a professional man, but 
when about thirty years of age decided to go into busi- 
ness for himself. So he and his wife started to estab- 
lish a business. At the outset he secured a job as 
floorwalker in a large department store, to give them 
some income while they got the business started, be- 
cause they were entirely without capital. After a year, 
he felt that he could give up the floorwalking and de- 
vote his whole time to his own business. That was in 
1910. All these years these two people were hard at 
_ work on their little venture. They had a vision of 
what they wanted to do and it was a noble vision. 

But they were hampered by ill health and other mat- 
ters, so that in all these years they were unable to 
accumulate much capital. 1919 was the best year they 
ever had and they came to the end of it with all their 
bills paid and with $1,500 in the bank. They went off 
in July, 1920, on their simple vacation in a tent in the 
woods with the feeling that, on returning in the fall, 
they could start to accomplish what they had had in 
mind for so long. 

On returning they were confronted first of all with 
a raise in rent. Instead of $1400.00 a year, they were 
to pay $2800.00. That was bad enough. With this 
raise in rent they must do as well as they had done the 
previous year to almost break even. But in addition 
to the raise in rent, they ran against a business 
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depression for the first time. Their wealthy pa- 
trons found that the securities on which they de- 
pended for their living were not paying their regular 
dividends. 

So it was Thanksgiving time before the business 
began to start. Under the strain and anxiety of the 
situation the man’s wife broke down just before Christ- 
mas. Then, when the opportunities were the greatest, 
they had to turn away business and miss the chance. 
At the end of the year they had used up all of the 
$1500.00 which was made the previous year and faced 
the dull months of February and March with no capital 
and with scarcely a ray of hope. 

This man was then 47 years of age, and his wife 
about the same age. They had spent 12 to 14 years in 
this effort. They had worked like slaves. They had 
economized. But in the course of the next three 
months they went into bankruptcy and all of the effort 
of those years was lost. This man and his wife have 
not recovered from this experience. They had put too 
much of their life energy into it. When they went out 
of business the ordinary streams of the great city closed 
over the place where they had worked for twelve years 
and left not a ripple. 

For the man and his wife this experience was a 
tragedy of the deepest dye. The figures got into Brad- 
street’s. It added one to the list of failures in 1922. 
But the assets were very small and the failure had prac- 
tically no effect in the totals for the year. 

The inside story of this little failure cannot be put 
into black and white; but it is there none the less. It 
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was the failure not only of a business firm but of a man 
and a woman! So long as they live, these two are go- 
ing through life embittered and disappointed. God 
only knows what hardship the remaining years have in 
store for them. j 

Economic Tragedies.—There is a human tragedy be- 
hind 93% of these 20,000 odd business failures. Brad- 
street admits that but 7% are due to deliberate fraud— 
93% are genuine failures. In this large total there is 
the effort of some man or some group of men gone to 
naught. For years, often for the biggest part of a 
lifetime, these people were putting all they had of 
strength, labor and devotion into their business. Then 
in the years of business depression, when the ordinary 
rules do not work, they found themselves caught be- 
tween forces that were too big for them and they 
“ went to the wall.” 

Behind the scenes in these bankruptcy cases is writ- 
ten tragedy. A gold dollar cannot suffer. You can 
beat it under a hammer, you can melt it up and re-cast 
it into something else. You can grind it to powder and 
throw it to the four winds. But you cannot hurt it or 
make it suffer. With human beings the case is differ- 
ent. The greatest characteristic of men and women 
may after all be their capacity to suffer. When all is 
said and done there is no tragedy in human experience 
that compares with the wrecking of a man’s hopes! 

During the depression of 1921-1922 the writer made 
an extensive trip thru the Middle West. ‘The section 
tributary to the Mississippi River is the heart of our 
great country. There are produced the foodstuffs of 
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the nation; and there, more than anywhere else, are 
raised the men and the women who determine the 
course and the future of the United States. During 
the war the Food Administration fixed the price of 
wheat and in common with it the price of other grains 
was also affected. : 

Many for the first time in a generation then found 
it really profitable to farm. With wheat at $3.00 a 
bushel and with corn, oats and rye at more than pro- 
portionate prices, the farmers of the Middle West saw 
great vistas ahead of them. Labor was high, to be 
sure, and the costs of production mounted; but there 
was a sure market for what they had to sell and the 
farmers began to take courage. 

When, however, the depression came after the war 
one could travel through Iowa, Kansas and other of 
the great grain growing states and find in every town- 
ship hundreds of cases like the following :—Here is a 
man who for a generation had been grubbing along on 
a farm of 160 acres. It was worth, say $75.00 per 
acre. The man and his family worked this farm year 
in and year out. Some years they were successful and 
gained a little margin. Other years they just made a 
living but could save nothing. Generally speaking, if 
they had figured their costs as a business man has to 
figure, and counted their own labor at a fair price they 
would have done business at a loss. But the farmer, 
more than any other man, has the hibernating habit in 
his make-up. He can go into a hole, eat pork and eggs 
and ’taters and chickens and wear his old clothes and 
keep away from the stores and be on hand for business 
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when the spring opens up. This has been their history 
for the past twenty-five years. 

Every Section is Hit.—Now came along the war 
with its $3.00 wheat. ‘These farmers found themselves 
translated into a new world. This chap who had 
grubbed along on his 160 acres found that he could 
make money on $3.00 wheat and he said to himself: 
“If I just had 320 acres of land instead of 160, I could 
get rich.” So he bought the adjoining 160 acres. In- 
stead of paying for it $75.00 an acre, which would have 
been a good price for his farm and for all the farms in 
his neighborhood before the war, he paid the new price 
which a few months’ of prosperity had put on the 
neighboring land. Maybe it was $150.00 an acre. 
Maybe it was $250 or $300 an acre. Whatever the 
price, he paid it and he paid it by getting a mortgage 
at the bank at 8% or more interest. ‘“‘ What’s the 
odds,” he said, “so long as wheat is $3.00 a bushel? ” 
This happened ali thru the Middle West. 

Then came the depression! War control was taken 
off of wheat. The price dropped to seventy cents a 
bushel. Corn instead of being $1.75 went to thirty 
cents and oats took a similar drop. Taxes went up 
as they were based on the war valuation of the prop- 
erty. The farm mortgage drew interest on the new 
valuation. 

The result was that the farmer found himself bereft 
of all his profits. He lost his recently acquired 160 
acres and he lost also with it the original homestead and 
found himself on the street without anything. ‘The 
tenant farmer _was in the same predicament, or worse. 
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A similar fate happened to cotton growers of the 
South, wool growers of the mountain states and other 
producers upon whom we depend. 

One of the writer’s associates has some bonds— 
water bonds—of a town in Tennessee. They are as 
good bonds in their outstanding conditions as are the 
water bonds of a Massachusetts town. For years their 
coupons had been paid regularly. During the depres- 
sion when this man clipped these coupons and gave 
them to this bank of collection, they were returned 
from New York with the statement: ‘‘ No funds.” 

What was the matter? The answer was that this 
village could not collect its taxes because the farmers 
had no money with which to pay. Yet a year before 
these farmers in Tennessee had been among the most 
prosperous people in the United States. There, as in 
Iowa and everywhere else, they had been riding the 
crest of the wave. Automobiles, tractors, good clothes, 
new buildings—all of the things that they had wanted 
for years and could not afford—had been purchased. 
Farmers’ paper filled the banks of all those sections. 
Then came the depression and these men were caught, 
in the period of the greatest confidence and hopeful- 
ness they had ever had, in a pit that they had dug for 
themselves. 

Did you ever live on a farm? Do you know what it 
means? Do you have any notion of what it is to get 
up with the sun, to work with no thought of the num- 
ber of hours a day, to live a simple diet, to go without 
the luxuries of town and city life and to do this not for 
one season only, but for years and years? Do you 
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realize what it means to be in a house where the hard- 
ship is distributed over the whole family? 

Go into the cemeteries of a farm community in 
Michigan or Illinois and read the inscriptions on the 
tombstones. You will find many a grave in these 
cemeteries where lies a man with two or three 
wives buried beside him. If you ask who this man 
was, you will learn that he was a farmer! He went 
onto the land fifty years or more ago with a young 
wife. Together they went at the job of establishing a 
home out of the wilderness. The man endured it, but 
the woman found the burden too great for her and so 
by the time she was thirty-five, she fell sick, had no 
suitable care and went to her grave. After her one or 
two successors experienced the same fate. This is what 
it means to live ona farm. So to-day the young people 
from the farms flock into the industrial communities. 

Ups and Downs of Life-—Again, let us suppose that 
there are 3,000,000 people out of work during a busi- 
ness depression. This does not include those on short 
time. This is a conservative figure, and means that, 
counting dependents, there are—periodically—at least 
10,000,000 people in the United States feeling the effect 
of unemployment. ‘These are the figures! ‘This is the 
mathematical side of the affair, but there is more than 
mathematics to this. 

There is a machinist in Bridgeport, Conn. He is 
like thousands of other machinists in the industrial 
communities of our land. Twenty-five years ago he 
had just learned his trade, married, and settled down. 
Four children had blessed the parents. The usual run 
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of sickness and misfortune followed them. They had 
always been frankly a workingman’s family. They had 
never “got ahead” much if any, but rather depended 
on the father’s wages from week to week. 

In 1919 the prosperity wave struck Bridgeport and 
this man’s wages began to go up and up until he was 
earning fifty, sixty and often seventy-five dollars per 
week. He did with it just what most people would do 
if their financial resources were suddenly multiplied by 
two or three. He ventured to have things that he had 
never had before. He moved out of the rather poor 
neighborhood where he had lived, into a better house 
on a better street. He had some new furniture, bought 
a piano, and even purchased a Ford touring car. 

What is more, the man’s family changed its mode of 
life. Hitherto, at times, the mother had worked at the 
corset factory, when business was very brisk there. 
The three girls had all of them gone to work as soon 
as they finished school. Now, with the sudden access 
of money, a change took place. The mother joined the 
Woman’s Club. The three older girls of course kept 
on with their work. But they made up their minds 
that the youngest girl, who was but eleven when the 
boom came, should have the chance that none of the 
others had; she should go to college and fit herself for 
a different life. ‘Thus, out of the mere accident of 
prosperity wages, this family was lifted onto a new 
level of life! 

Unemployment and Disappointment.—Then came 
the depression. Instead of sixty or seventy-five dollars 
per week, unemployment, with no wages! Instead of” 
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good wages for the three older girls, idleness with no 
wages. What was there todo? There were the liberty 
bonds. One after the other, these were sold,—at the 
low rates which they brought in 1920. These were 
soon exhausted. ‘The next thing was to move back 
into the kind of house in which they formerly lived. 
Some of the things they had bought on the installment 
plan went to the man who sold them,—with all that 
they had paid on them. For some time, it was an open 
question, from day to day, what that family would eat, 
drink and wear. ‘The mother did odd jobs at house 
work and in the stores. The father tramped the streets 
for months looking for a job. 

Some may say, “It is good enough for that fellow. 
He should have known enough to save his money and 
play safely.” To an extent this is true. But at the 
same time, ninety-nine men out of one hundred would 
have done the same thing that he did. The pathos 
comes in the fact that this family got a glimpse of a 
higher level of life. They had a year or two such as 
they had never had before. 

The depression came along and said to them: “ ‘This 
thing is not for you, go back onto your poor street 
again, go back to your economies, give up your mem- 
bership in the Woman’s Club. These things are not 
for you, but for another class.” 

Do you imagine that family will ever forget the two 
years of that new life? Do you think they will ever 
quite understand the justice of what happened to them? 
Do you think they will be able to stand up against the 
talk of the radical agitator who tells them that these 
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things are the work of the “ Master Class”? It is ex- 
periences like these that make Bolsheviks and I. W. 
W.’s and give the background of social revolution. 

One may say that this is not a very pathetic case. 
One may prefer to go into the workingmen’s homes 
where actual want and suffering have come in the wake 
of the depression. That condition also is only too true. 
When the business of the country is stagnant, in every 
large industrial community of the land one can go to 
thousands of homes and find people cold and hungry 
and lacking clothes. One can find babies who are un- 
able to get the milk they need; mothers who are in 
need of the ordinary necessities of life. Ina few cases, 
the more desperate of these men break loose and commit 
crimes. In others, all one knows is the headline in the 
morning paper of some poor wretch who has taken his 
life or has disappeared, no one knows where. 

None of this ever gets into Bradstreet’s. One cannot 
put these things down in figures or in percentages ; but 
in every section of the country, this is the human side 
of a business depression. Hence, the true way to 
gauge depression is to try to measure tt in heart beats 
and anguish; in terms of human suffering and disap- 
pointment. Then one can fully realize what depression 
means. Figures and cold type tell us nothing about it. 

Blue-Sky Operators.—Then, during every business 
depression, there is the tremendous loss which comes to 
innocent people through the purchase of unprofitable 
securities. Moreover, these losses come to every sec- 
tion of the country. Readers have little realization of 
the tremendous wreckage of human life involved 
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therein. It is reported that during one of the recent 
prosperous years nearly $400,000,000 was taken out 
of one state by blue-sky operators. 

When I mentioned this the other day at the home of 
a friend, he said, “ Babson, you cannot over-emphasize 
the danger connected with these losses. We have a 
Swede maid who has been with us for over twenty 
years. During the time, through great prudence, she 
had saved up nearly $8,000. The other day she came 
to me in tears. She confided that she had been beguiled 
into speculation, that the other girls were doing it, and 
she attempted it, and that she had lost her entire $8,000, 
the savings of a lifetime. She is now over fifty years 
of age;—the active life is gone, and with it her hope, 
ambition and everything else.” 

Statistics indicate that from ten to fifteen per cent 
of the payroll of every corporation and employer is lost 
through unwise investments. Now, this amount is not 
simply lost to those who purchase, but it indirectly adds 
to the cost of living and must be borne by the com- 
munity as a whole. This is not simply money lost in 
the stock market. Although such money is lost by one 
individual, it is usually won by some other individual 
and the nation as a whole does not suffer. Rather the 
money is lost on those new ventures where materials 
and labor are wasted in useless and unprofitable under- 
takings. These others, however, are the speculations 
that cause real loss, not only to the individuals, but to 
the nation. Billions of dollars are being lost in this 
way every year. 


Then there are the outright frauds which are perpe~ 
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trated once so often. An example of this sort of specu- 
lation was the scheme for obtaining gold from sea- 
water promoted by a couple of men named Jernegan 
and Fisher. Jernegan was a minister in Middletown, 
Connecticut. Both he and Fisher came of well-known 
families in the island of Martha’s Vineyard. With 
such reputable promoters, the scheme had little diffi- 
culty in gaining support. The leading jeweler of Mid- 
dletown provided the working capital and a company 
called the Electrolytic Marine Salts Company was 
formed. Stock was sold to members of Mr. Jernegan’s 
church and then to other Middletown citizens.. The 
main plant was at Lubec, Maine. ‘The scheme took 
hold all over New England until half a million in stock 
had been sold. 

The proposition worked in this way: An apparatus 
called an “accumulator” was lowered into the sea. 
This accumulator was a small box containing a battery, 
some mercury and chemicals, and was so constructed 
that the sea-water flowed over the mercury. When 
the accumulator was hauled up after some twenty-four 
hours, the quicksilver was gone and in its place was a 
deposit of gold. Time and again the apparatus was 
tested and each time some gold was discovered. It ap- 
peared when the company went to smash that Fisher 
was'a professional diver and that he descended into the 
sea and “ fixed” the accumulators from a supply in his 
pocket. When Jernegan and Fisher disappeared across 
the ocean, the accumulators ceased to produce gold. 

Such schemes as this, along with fake oil wells, cop- 
per mines and exceptionally attractive mortgage offer- 
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ings on non-existent property, cause untold suffering 
and loss to hundreds of individuals and families. 
And such schemes seem to find easy victims when times 
are hard. 

Economic Suffering Unnecessary.—There is abso- 
lutely no reason why the United States, with its large 
population, its marvellous resources, its magnificent 
opportunities should go through these periods of de- 
pression, with all of the immense amount of human 
suffering which they entail, if the people would only 
live and do business in accordance with the Ten Com- 
mandments. The cause of every depression is the lack 
of righteousness on the part of some group or section. 
They cause the structure to collapse and the innocent to 
suffer. The industrial communities suffer most but 
every section suffers some. 

During the last depression, in the South plantations 
that had been in families over a hundred years were 
sold under the hammer; in the Central West farmers 
were burning their corn; in the Northwest lumber was 
floating out to sea, while in every city and hamlet 
factories were closing, merchants were being put 
through bankruptcy and thousands were walking the 
streets in idleness. 

Yet these tragedies, terrible as they may be, are not 
the worst. For with these losses there goes the loss of 
hope, the loss of courage, the loss of manhood and 
womanhood. The great asset of America is not our 
national resources nor our available labor, but rather 
the hope and inspiration of our people that unites na- 
tional resources and available labor and makes prosper- 
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ity. One thing that this country cannot afford to lose, 
is the hope of its people. We complain about Bol- 
shevism, but nothing makes Bolsheviks more than to 
have men thrown out of work, and for them to be 
obliged to watch their wives and children suffer. It is 
this human side that should interest the churches to 
help eliminate business depression. 

But to do so the churches must do their good work 
during the periods of prosperity. It is almost useless 
to try to preach and do welfare work after the blow has 
fallen! Yet this is the way we have been handling the 
matter during the past. We do nothing preventive dur- 
ing the period of over-expansion; that is the time for 
us to help. As our medical missionaries on the foreign 
frontier are eliminating cholera, small-pox and yellow 
fever, so our churches at home must help eliminate 
business depressions if they are to have real success in 
their work on the industrial frontier. Yes—this is 
truly a NEW TASK FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


VIll 


CHURCH ORGANIZATION FOR COMMUNITY 
WORK 


T’ is not a criticism of the churches to say that the 

present church organization is not yet perfected for 

successful work in industrial communities. As al- 
ready shown, the city churches as existing to-day were 
not organized for pioneer work but rather to serve 
their members who lived in the immediate neighbor- 
hood. As the churches were obliged to adopt en- 
tirely different methods in their work on the foreign 
mission and home mission frontiers, so they must in- 
troduce entirely new methods of work on the industrial 
community frontier. 

Denominational or Inter-Denominational.—One of 
the first problems will be to decide to what extent the 
work shall be inter-denominational. At first thought it 
would seem as tho such work should be strictly inter- 
denominational. Certainly denominations should not 


compete with one another, but rather co-operate in — 


every way possible. To the extent that a union cf 
forces will present a stronger front and render more 
efficient service they should unite. On the other hand, 
it should be recognized that the old type “ Union 
Church ”’ has not been very successful. 

The union church was the outgrowth of a period 
when creeds were the basis of religious organization. 
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The sectarian system had been carried so far that it 
was recognized to be inefficient and even wrong. As 
the result ““ Union’ churches were established. These 
churches had a simple and broad creed. The organ- 
izers reasoned that the thing to do was to frame a creed 
that would exclude few or rather would be liberal 
enough so that more would accept it. In reality these 
union churches resulted in starting an almost new sect. 
(The Congregational denomination really developed in 
this way, the original purpose of which was to avoid 
organization of all kinds and have a democratic com- 
munity church.) Soon, however, the “ Union Church ” 
found itself in competition with the older and stronger 
denominations. As a result many of these union 
churches have been eliminated or swallowed up, so 
that but few are in existence to-day. 

With human nature as it exists, it is impossible to 
get any considerable number of people to adopt the 
same creed. Moreover, the more a creed is simplified 
and “ denatured” the less interest it arouses in the 
people. It is impossible to get up any enthusiasm to 
defend the statement that the world is round, but when 
someone comes with a theory of which no one knows 
much, thousands are apt to rush to the defense of the 
theory, willing to give their lives. 

Statistics show that churches founded upon liberal 
creeds are inherently weak. Many have said what a 
pity it is that Mr. Sunday in his campaigns could not 
have preached a more rational theology. A study of 
the situation, however, leaves one to believe that if he 
had preached a rational and liberal theology his follow- 
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ing would have been much less and perhaps we never 
would have heard of him at all. 

Certainly since these union churches have accom- 
plished so little we should not attempt to duplicate them 
in plans for winning any industrial community. But 
this does not mean that each individual church in an in- 
dustrial community should consider only its own de- 
nomination’s interest. The business of the Church is 
the salvation of the entire community, not simply the 
extension of the denomination. The old way of every- 
church-for-itself is as inadequate as a military cam- 
paign would be if based on the plan of every-soldier- 
for-himself. The churches of all denominations must 
get together on a co-operative program of united effort 
and mobilize the religious forces of the entire com- 
munity. ‘This is an important principle which the men 
of the churches must recognize before beginning active 
community work. 

By making the denomination the big factor, the 
churches would not be following any different system 
from that followed by the great fraternal organizations 
such as the Masons, Odd Fellows, Elks, Moose, etc. 
To make their respective organizations more powerful 
and increase their membership is one of their goals. 
A member of one fraternal order knows that some men 
would be better off if they were in another fraternal 
order ; yet a case is seldom known when an Elk would 
try to get a man to join the Moose Lodge or vice-versa. 
However, the churches need no suggestions from the 
writer as to how the work can be pushed along de- 
nominational lines, Therefore, let us discuss the other 
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form of religious organization; namely, the one in 
which the community is to be emphasized rather than 
the denomination. 

Community Programs for Co-operating Churches.— 
The great aim of the community work of the churches 
should be to promote mutual sympathy, friendliness and 
understanding among different races and groups. This 
can never be done by forcing any creedal or denomina- 
tional difference. Friendliness, sympathy, and un- 
derstanding spring out of liberty and not out of com- 
pulsion. The people should be rated in accordance with 
the fruits of their lives. 

The man who does not believe in God or a divine 
power naturally would not worship in any kind of 
church. Such a man worships only himself. Any per- 
son, however, who believes in God and the power of 
prayer and appeals to this Higher Power for guidance 
and help is worthy to worship in and help govern a 
church. Our churches should be a haven for anyone 
who prays, irrespective of race, position or creed. 

All of this means that the union church idea which 
makes creed the basis of religious organization and the 
institutional church idea which makes welfare work the 
basis of church organization, have not succeeded very 
well. Thus, some entirely new line of work must be 
developed if the churches are to win the industrial 
community. The work must be along co-operative and 
community lines. Experiments in various communities 
are being tried. In San Francisco during the past few 
years over fifty Presbyterian churches have been co- 
operating in a program of community service to bring 
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the gospel to that entire city. They have done remark- 
ably good work. But the plan needs to be enlarged to 
include all the churches of all the denominations. All 
the churches of San Francisco, and of Chicago, and 
of New York and of Boston and of every other indus- 
trial centre, should meet around a table, consider the 
community as a whole and the problems to be solved in 
making the community religious, and then adopi a 
common program, each accepting its part in executing 
that program. When they have done this a new day 
will have dawned for that community and for this 
nation. Until some such co-operative program of 
action is adopted church work in industrial centres will 
continue to be lame and halting. 

Historical Pageants—Such community programs 
may well include community pageants and historical 
dramas. These are already becoming popular in many 
sections of the country and the churches should encour- 
age and take control of these movements. Many of the 
pageants display a distinct religious tendency and this 
tendency can be developed to a surprising degree. — 

Owing to the miscellaneous racial and religious in- 
heritances of the people of most industrial communi- 
ties, little hope exists for arousing their religious 
interests along conventional lines. In their own 
countries the immigrants have received little spiritual 
enthusiasm from their established churches. Their 
religion has expressed itself in other ways. The spir- 
itual expression of many of the foreign people has been 
developed through their folk ceremonies and their folk 
lore. This has extended all the way from the Christ- 
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mas festival of the Germans to the Passion Play of 
Oberammergau. In these ceremonies the people get 
their real religious enjoyment and development. 

The same sentiment doubtless prevails when such 
people come to America. Cities which have attempted 
these pageants and demonstrations find that great en- 
thusiasm and co-operation are obtained from foreign- 
ers. Here, therefore, exists a great field for church 
work. Instead of permitting patriotic functions in the 
Holiday exercises to be backed by Commercial Clubs, 
the Church should control this development. The Sum- 
mer Chatauqua, the Lyceum Courses in the Winter, the 
Old Home Weeks, and the various other get-together 
movements, could be backed and fathered by the co- 
operating churches. The writer has already referred 
to the open forum movement in detail. Similar de- 
scriptions could be given regarding the other move- 
ments mentioned in this paragraph. Books can be 
purchased describing these movements and they all 
present wonderful opportunities for development. 

Campaigns for community development might also 
be handled by the co-operating churches. This in- 
cludes the development of social centers, community 
theaters and the use of the public school buildings for 
the parents, as well as the children. When the people 
of our industrial communities see that the churches are 
interested in them, and not just in securing their money 
and making them members, they will become interested 
in the purposes and usefulness of the churches. ‘The 
leaders of these churches can do much for their insti- 
tutions by also getting behind popular movements for 
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the development of recreation parks and the opening of 
the school houses as social centers. 

At first thought there is little difference between of- 
fering the people recreation parks, to be owned and 
built by the community, and in offering them free baths 
to be owned and operated by the churches. In the 
minds of the people, however, there is a great differ- 
ence. Moreover, the people are justified in the distinc- 
tion which they make. The churches are coming back 
to Jesus’ statement that “ by their fruits ye shall know 
them.” Man must continue to believe in the funda- 
mentals ‘of religion; but the future method of expres- 
ston will be through tangible fruits from which the 
entire community will benefit. 

The churches in industrial communities will of 
course be interested in all community events. They 
will be interested in every good fortune that happens 
to the people. They will “mourn with those who 
mourn and rejoice with those who rejoice.” From the 
pulpit will be given, not merely the notices of the 
church, but also notices for all the community events. 
In the giving of these notices the leaders of these 
churches have a great opportunity. Many a sermon 
could be woven around them. When an unfortunate 
event strikes the city like the San Francisco earthquake, 
or the Galveston flood, a great opportunity presents 
itself to these churches to be of service. Let the 
churches give the events a religious significance in- 
stead of a commercial significance. 

Church Buildings.—Churches must operate their 
plants much more efficiently. Thinking people are 
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already demanding a more efficient and economical 
system of church work. There is a strong feeling 
among business men that the churches operate to-day 
very inefficiently. They believe that denominations are 
not asking how many churches are best for a city or 
town, but are simply establishing “ all the traffic will 
bear.” In the country to-day there are more than 
200 denominations, and the chief reason why every 
city has not churches representing each of these 
200 organizations is because the community cannot 
stand the strain of so many. In other words, it is not 
a question of principle and common sense which keeps 
the denominations in each community down to their 
present number. The lack of principle and common 
sense, however, does explain the present desperate state 
in which many churches now are. There should be no 
more sects developed, and in many communities there 
should be consolidation. For successful community 
work on the new frontier there must be co-operation. 
What is going on in state institutions and other public 
buildings suggests the possibilities of different denomi- 
nations using the same plant. Catholic priests and Prot- 
estant ministers already use the same room in prisons, 
reformatories and asylums for their church services. 
Using School Buildings.—Of the various existing in- 
stitutions in our industrial communities, school houses 
offer a most interesting field for community develop- 
ment. Most communities have good school houses. 
Many rural communities have exceptionally good 
school buildings. Many a small manufacturing town 
- has a large modern brick school house and three or 
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four dilapidated wooden churches. ‘This condition of 
affairs must be changed. Either the churches must get 
together and erect a church built on the same lines, and 
of equal size, as the community school houses or else 
they should abandon their dilapidated buildings and 


hold their services within the school houses. Of course, © 


if so, they should contribute to the city or town for the 
rent of the buildings on Sundays and evenings. 

The present conventional church, whether built of 
stone with stained glass windows or a dilapidated 
wooden structure, is usually not suitable for industrial 
community church work. Such buildings may have 
passed their usefulness as have stage coaches and horse 


cars. Far better that an industrial community should. 


have one business-like structure used by all its churches 
than three or four dilapidated church buildings. If 
the business-like structure cannot be built then the 
dilapidated churches should be torn down and the con- 
gregations should meet in one or more school houses 
until funds can be raised for the erection of one modern 
building which can be used by all. 

In school buildings the parents can be assembled in 
neighborhood meetings. They can come together in 
such buildings irrespective of denominations. 

Co-operative Religion.—Personally, the writer is not 
so keen for the consolidation of denominations. As 
true religion is largely a matter of personal expression 
and can thrive only under the most liberal conditions, 
people must be free to express themselves in their own 
way. This means that one should not be Roman Cath- 


olic, Episcopalian, Presbyterian or Unitarian because — 
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his or her parents were. This method of selecting a 
church is dangerous and accounts largely for much of 
the indifference within our churches to-day. All par- 
ents know that the children of any one family have. 
entirely different temperaments. There is no more 
reason why they should all select the same church for 
their religious expression than that they should all 
decide to be artists, musicians, or select the same kind 
of life partner. Different denominations have their 
different economic functions and may be necessary in a 
democratic country. This, however, does not mean 
that every community should have a large number of 
church buildings which are idle 90% of the time. 

Let each person select his or her own denomination, 
but let the denominations unite to work under the same 
roof. Hence the writer’s dream of an efficient church | 
would be one containing one or two auditoriums and a 
large number of separate rooms. Let the Catholics 
have one room, the Episcopalians another, the Metho- 
dists another, the Presbyterians another, the Christian 
Scientists another and so on through the list, in order 
that all may have separate offices. Let them, however, 
have their services and individual prayer meetings in 
the same auditorium, holding their meetings at different 
times. There is no reason why every one should go to 
church at the same hour once a week. The auditorium 
of such a building should be in use continuously every 
day throughout the week,—different hours being as- 
signed to different denominations. 

This building would contain a restaurant and social 
halls which would likewise be used jointly by the differ- 
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ent denominations, each being assigned hours when 
they could have the use of the same exclusively. 

Every community might adopt successfully such a 
co-operative religious plan. The use of the auditorium 
could be divided up on Sundays among different de- 
nominations, but every one not necessarily using it 
every Sunday. This plan would provide a meeting 
place for each denomination every Sunday, but each 
denomination probably would not use the big auditor- 
ium every Sunday. This plan, moreover, would be 
welcomed by most pastors as well as by the people in 
general. Not only would the joint possession and use 
of one large building by the churches of a community 
present a far better appearance and be much more eco- 
nomical and efficient, but there would be other ad- 
vantages. Much more spiritual enthusiasm can be 
developed at a large gathering. 

Surely the churches on the new frontier need not 
have the traditional Gothic or Colonial structure with 
stained glass windows and a high spire. Such struct- 
ures may be architectural assets, but may not .be prac- 
tical for an industrial community. They may remind 
the foreign population of the established churches of 
their old countries,—which in so many instances stood 
for oppression and graft. To the average European 
who has fled to this country to escape church and po- 
litical domination, there may be something repugnant 
in stained glass windows and church spires. Hence, 
for successful church work a substantial structure of 
the office building type may become a necessity, both 
for economic and psychological reasons. 
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Missions and Benevolences-—Every church to grow 
must be interested in missionary enterprises. We grow 
not in accordance with what we receive but in accord- 
ance with what we give. Even a mission church which 
depends upon support from other churches should give 
a certain amount to other missions. The vitality of 
churches can very often be best measured by their in- 
terest in missionary work; it is one of the best barom- 
eters of church activity. Even our children appreciate 
us not for what we do:for them, but rather in ac- 
cordance with what they do for us. One great reason 
why a mother so loves her child is because of the 
time and effort which she has given to that child. It 
is the same with groups of people. A community 
can become interested in another community and in 
another group only as it sacrifices for that other com- 
munity or group. Therefore all churches must have 
missionary departments and must collect money for 
missions. 

Business men look with distinct disfavor on any 
church styling itself a “ community church” but using 
the money collected for missions for the sole use of 
one denomination or sect. Churches rightly insist that 
people give and give generously but should permit 
them to have their gifts used for such purposes as they 
may personally desire. Those attending church should 
be able if they so desire to mark their mission envelopes 
for the particular mission work in which they are 
most interested. Nothing so arouses antagonism in 
some minds as the misuse of mission money in a so- 
called community church. Hence, great care should 
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be taken in the collection and distribution of mission- 
ary funds. 

Without doubt our churches should collect a certain 
amount of money for distinctly local community mis- 
sions. It, however, is not sufficient to have missionary 
collections used for open forums, lyceum lectures, 
pageants, etc., within one’s own community. Mission 
money to be spent in a way to do real good must be 
spent both within and without the community and for 
distinctly religious purposes, such as the organization 
and support of other churches. Otherwise the Church 
is like a farmer eating his own corn seed. 

Efficient churches will of course not permit their 
money to be used by any denominational board in de- 
nominational rivalry. Such churches frown with dis- 
approval upon the competition now existing in many 


mission fields. Even when the mission money of ~ 


churches goes directly to denominational boards, they 


will insist that it be used only in localities and fields. 


where the different denominations are co-operating 
along efficient lines. 

One great community work which churches can do is 
to spread the Gospel of prayer, service, friendliness and 
good cheer. The leader of a church in an industrial 
community must be an optimist, full of hope and faith. 
To use business. terms, he must be of the salesman type 
rather than of the academic type. 

Industrial communities are lonesome places. Most of 
the men and women of these communities are far from 
home and many of them are distinct strangers. Upon 
this lonesomeness the pool rooms, dance halls and other 
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places of legitimate and illegitimate amusement thrive. 

Men and women naturally hunger for sympathy and 
friendliness. They should be able to find it in the 
Church. Those who come into the Church come not 
for instruction or amusement, but for good cheer, in- 
spiration and real help. Successful churches must make 
good along these lines. They must more than hang out 
a sign of “ Welcome.” 

It is thus essential that we recognize the waste and 
inefficiency of our present forms of church organiza- 
tion. ‘The average town and country community may 
continue to get along a while longer wiih this present 
out-of-date system. But this, however, is not true of 
the industrial communities. For the churches to ac- 
complish anything permanent and worth while on the 
new industrial frontier, much existing organization 
may need to be scrapped and new methods of work 
and new forms of buildings may need to be used. Not 
only is there need of economy of men and effort, but 
the psychology of the industrial community may need 
an entirely different form of building and methods of 
work. There must be co-operation and federated en- 
terprises. The purpose of a church in an industrial 
community must be to operate community enterprises 
and to raise the community to a higher level rather 
than to build up its own membership. Successful 
churches must realize that they are but a means to an 
end and not an end in themselves. — 

This means that the leaders of these our churches 
must be men of the highest type. We should not expect 
to secure such men for the low salaries now paid our 
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preachers. Such a man should not be content with 
the training of a Theological Seminary, but in addition 
may need a year or more at an institution which trains 
business executives. ‘This would make him practical in 
the management of the church affairs, and also give 
him a more sympathetic understanding of the problems 
of employer and employee. Above all, however, he 
must be deeply spiritual. 

Churches Behind the Times.—The time is coming 
when the Church will awake to its great opportunities. 
The Church is the greatest industry in America but the 
most backward and inefficiently operated. This es- 
pecially applies to church work in industrial communi- 
ties and work among men. Hence, the next move of 
the churches must be a reorganized campaign on this 
New Frontier. 

Manv churches have become very largely feminine 
organizations. ‘This is not spoken in the spirit of 
criticism of the women, but rather in commendation. 
The women have stood by the ship when the men have 
failed to get aboard. The men have politely said: 
“Women and children first,” then failed to follow. 
Of the many reasons for men losing their interest, the 
most logical is that real “ he-men ” have been disheart- 
ened by the utter inefficiency and backwardness of 
churches together with their petty pe of one 
another. 

The Church is in the same position to-day as were 
the water-powers fifty years ago. The Church has 
great resources, but these resources are sadly undevel- 
oped. From an efficiency point of view, from an or- 
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ganization point of view, and from a production point 
of view, the Church to-day is a hundred years behind 
the times. It holds within itself the keys of prosper- 
ity. It holds within itself the salvation and solution of 
our industrial, commercial and international problems. 
The Church has the greatest opportunity to-day of any 
industry. Yet it is the least developed industry, the 
most inefficiently operated, and the most backward in 
its methods. 

The churches must wake up and the men must do 
their share of waking. 

A Look Into the Future.—Let us look ahead at what 
church organization may be twenty-five years from 
now. Let us imagine five churches within the down- 
town section of some city. All of them are now operat- 
ing independently. Each one is open only a few hours 
a week and ail are struggling to keep alive since the 
people for whom they were originally built have moved 
away from the neighborhood or have died. Twenty- 
five years from now these five churches will be linked 
- up together under a general manager who will be a 
spiritually-minded business man. He will bear the 
same relation to these religious bodies as a secretary to 
a chamber of commerce bears to commercial bodies. 
He, however, will be a deeply religious man with the 
spiritual good of the community foremost in his heart. 

To-day the preachers of these five churches are a 
combination of preacher, business manager, and sales- 
man. ‘They have to combine the service department, 
the finance department and everything but the 
janitor. Churches are being operated to-day as a col- 
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lege would be operated with one professor, who would 
be president, treasurer, professor and everything else. 
Churches are being operated to-day as a factory would 
be with simply a production man and no one to tend the 
finances or the sales. Every business man knows that 
a factory with only a superintendent and a group of 
wage workers and no one to sell or finance the proposi- 
tion would not long survive. 

Twenty-five years from to-day, instead of the pastor 
being at the head of the Church and a few good people 
doing voluntary work, these five churches will be united 
under one general manager. This does not mean 
necessarily that four of them will be closed. They all 
may be open much more than they are now; but there 
will be a division of labor. Moreover, it is probable 
that one or more of them will be closed while all will be 
looking forward to the day when they will possess for 
their joint use a fine modern office building or other 
structure adequate to their needs. 

Ministers’ Salaries—Religion has been cheapened by 
singing about “salvation’s free for you and me.” 
When we have legal difficulties, we go to a lawyer and 
pay him; when we have a pain we go to a doctor 
and pay him; if we have our children taught in any- 
thing but religion we gladly pay the price; but to get 
our children instructed in the fundamentals of life, 
upon which their entire future depends, we send them 
to a Sunday School for a half-hour a week with the 
possibility of having them taught by some unprepared 
girl. In any event parents seldom take the trouble to 
ascertain the quality of the teaching. Such slip-shod 
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methods may go for a while in small cities and towns; 
but not so in the great industrial cities of America. 

Fifty years ago the ablest men in every community 
were the preachers, the doctors and the lawyers. They 
were the only college graduates of the town and were 
greatly respected. To-day, while we pay our sales 
managers from $15,000 to $20,000 a year, and lawyers 
and doctors large fees, we pay our preachers only mis- 
erable salaries. It is a disgrace to all of us. 

If Jesus were to come back to earth to-day and would 
take for His text that thought from the Sermon on the 
Mount, “If you have aught against your neighbor, 
before you enter into your worship go and square up,” 
He would apply it this way: ‘‘ Gentlemen, I suggest 
that before we have this service, we raise funds to pay 
the preacher a living salary.” 

Churches Will Awake.—The time is coming when 
the Church will awake to its great principles and op- 
portunities. The industry in America which has the 
greatest latent power of all will some day arise and 
come to its own. When the organization of these five 
churches is combined, the preacher will not have to 
spend half the week in preparing a different sermon for 
each Sunday. He will have two weeks or a month to 
prepare that sermon. He will have time and energy to 
deliver it in a powerful and masterful way. The audi- 
ence will then hear the same preacher only once or 
twice each month, and the preachers will then have 
more than one congregation to which to appeal. 

Get this clearly in mind:—The suggestions here 
given do not contemplate the consolidation of denomi- 
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nations nor the revising of creeds. Let there be as 
many sects and beliefs in a city as are desired. More- 
over, they can continue in an unobtrusive way cer- 
tain group meetings. For active pioneer work, how- 
ever, they must all combine under one management and 
should jointly and efficiently use one modern structure 
equal to any building in the city. 

Under such a plan ministers will devote their efforts 
to one class of work. Some will become executive gen- 
eral managers. Some will have charge of the field or 
“sales” work. Some will concentrate their efforts on 
religious education. Some will become specialists in ~ 
preaching. 

The same man should not be expected to preach 
efficiently and powerfully on Love, Hate, League of 
Nations, Labor Disputes, Health of Communities and 
every other subject. All preachers will preach “ salva- 
tion,” but each one will specialize in one particular 
phase of Christian life, such as Faith, Integrity, In- 
dustry, Co-operation. Then will business men give 
greater heed to the preaching. Then the preacher will 
be of greater intelligence than the average audience. 
He will then truly KNow the subject whereof he speaks. 

* 2 * * * 

The writer is a graduate of the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. When he was there the institution 
had no dining room for the students. A small one was 
started in one of the basements, for lunches only, but 
did not succeed. When the new buildings on the 
Charles River in Cambridge, Massachusetts, were 
erected the plans included the Walker Memorial, which 
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should contain a great dining hall for students and 
others. The Walker Memorial was built and the dining 
room was opened; but it did not pay. A Greek came 
along and opened a restaurant in a building across the 
way. He got the trade of the boys and made money, 
even after paying for rent, heat and light which the 
Walker Memorial management did not have to pay. 

Finally the problem came before the Treasurer of the 
Corporation, Mr. Everett Morss, who was also Presi- 
dent of the Simplex Electric Company, and the Presi- 
dent of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. What did 
Mr. Morss do? First, he gave better food; Second, he 
gave larger portions; Third, he paid the cooks a higher 
salary,—all against the advice of the old management, 
who said :—“ If we can’t make a go of things at present 
how can we succeed if we give the boys more to eat for 
the same money and pay the cooks more in addition!” 
But what Mr. Morss thought would happen did happen. 
The boys came back to Walker Memorial and it soon 
operated at a profit. 

The churches are facing a similar problem. They are 
trying to “ get-by ” through following outgrown meth- 
ods. Meanwhile they are losing their men as Walker 
Memorial lost its boys. The churches need some Ever- 
ett Morss to advise them. Every industrial community 
has such men. They are now giving their time and en- 
ergy without recompense, acting as presidents of hospit- 
als, libraries and park boards. Such men would not be 
interested in trying to revive one struggling church, but 
many of them would be interested in taking charge of a 
group of churches as before outlined. The first task fac- 
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ing such a man would be to give the people more for 
their money and to raise the salary of the preachers,— 
those who provide the spiritual food,—and frankly the 
latter is the first task facing most old churches to-day.. 

“Except the Lord build the house, they labor in 
vain who build it. . . . Unless the Lord keeps the city, 
they labor in vain who watch it.” This is a teaching 
which should be kept constantly in mind by all workers 

‘in the New Frontier or on any other frontier. This is 
the motto which should be written on the desk of every 
legislator, reformer or church worker. We have 
learned from experience that buildings to survive must 
be erected on strong foundations. We must also learn 
that if democracy is to survive it must be built on a 
strong religious foundation. 

The New Frontier of the Industrial Community 
brings this challenge to all churches and religious lead- 
ers. It calls for immediate action. Here, to-day, is the 
strategic center of the religious world. The future in- 
tegrity of the United States depends upon our immedi- 
ate acceptance of this challenge. Present methods are 
inadequate. The new problems must be met in a new 
way, and met at once. 

All of this means that a task for old churches is the 
reorganization of their work and methods. Efficiency 
must be substituted for inefficiency ; co-operation must 
take the place of competition, and the preachers must 
be real leaders and specialists universally appealing to 
the men as well as to the women. Thus, reorganization 
for more effective and efficient work is another NEW 
TASK FOR OLD CHURCHES. 


CONCLUSION 


AVE we in the United States a Christian 
civilization ? 
Let us pass over the quibbles of the theolo- 
gian and of the economist. as to what constitutes a 
Christian civilization. However men may disagree as 
to what is Christianity, no one who looks at the world 
to-day can consider it as an illustration of applied 
Christianity. This explains largely why great dis- 
satisfaction is widespread. It permeates all classes. 
None of us would be willing to say that what we 
have, the actual, is an example of what Christianity, 
the ideal, would do with our society if it had a 
chance. 

The Church is the Largest Force for Good.—On the 
other hand, even a hasty examination of the Church 
discloses the fact that the Church is the largest single 
force for good among us. No other organization has 
the number of units represented in single church or- 
ganizations. No other organization penetrates our 
community as does the Church. No matter where you 
go you find the churches. Way back in the country 
communities, where often no other organization of 
men and women is to be found, the Church is repre- 
sented, and in many cases by more than one organiza- 
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tion. It is the same way in our urban communities. 
Side by side with the chimneys that come from the 
engine rooms of our industries, are the spires that rise 
from our churches. They are everywhere. 

Furthermore, the Church is not brought in as an 
afterthought in these communities. It has always been 
true here in the United States that the same men who 
built the first rude dwellings, the first stores, the first 
schools, the first roads, were at the same time setting 
apart corresponding places for the worship of God. 
When a new industrial town is built, it always includes 
along with its other buildings a place for a church. 
Religion, the worship of God, is taken for granted, and, 
from the very start has its chance to grow with the 
country. 

No other organizations are so large and powerful. 
The American Legion is a big organization. The 
Grange and the Farm Bureau have large dimensions. 
But none of them can compare with the Church, when 
it comes to membership or wealth or power. 

This country has favored the churches in respect to 
their property. Some of our states put a tax on church 
property not used for distinctly religious purposes—as 
parsonages and rectories ; but in all of our states church 
buildings are free from local and national taxes. 
Under this patronage the churches have gone ahead 
accumulating property. Splendid sacrifices have gone 
into this effort. There is no finer money in the land 
than that which has gone into the churches, blessed by 
the consecration of devotees of all sects and creeds. 

Familiar in the United States is the association of 
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- the Church with education. It was the Church which 
brought the school to the United States. It is the 
Church and the purposes of the Church that have built 
__ hundreds, yes, thousands of colleges and academies all 
~ over the land. The Church has stood for education and 
has given for it and sacrificed for it from the start. 
To-day the investment of the churches in higher educa- . 
tion constitutes one of the largest educational ventures 
of the times. Probably, next to the State, the Church 
is the largest single factor in education. 

Hand in hand with the Church has gone the press. 
Every denomination has at least one paper. The larger 
ones have scores of them. Ry means of the printed 
page the religious message is carried into most of our 
homes. Thus the Church has a tremendous power in 
moulding public opinion. Papers, books, pamphlets, 
propaganda material of all kinds pour from these 
church presses into all parts of the land. 

Best of all the visible property of the Church is its 
men and women. Best and most valuable! Wipe out all 
of these physical properties that we have been consider- 
ing and the men and women of the Church would raise 
up other such properties in their place. A printing press 
is a valuable affair ; but a living, speaking, acting, think- 
ing warm-hearted man or woman is more valuable. 

Note this:—the big men and women of the United 
States are church members. It is the exception to find 
a man or a woman of power, intelligence and influence 
who is not also a church member. The people who 
have made the United States and who are making it 
to-day are church people. 
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Power of the Church.—The churches have not died 
out. The one permanent element of most communities 
has been the churches. Stores, factories, commercial 
enterprises have had their day and gone. The churches 
have lived on. First in the field, they are still on the 
ground. They have been the only enterprises in most 
of our communities that were organized for service and 
not for profit. On account of this high quality, they 
have stood up under the changes that have swept over 
society ; and for that reason they are here to-day. 

We see, then, that the churches are really the biggest 
asset we have. In all ways the Church preponderates 
in social estimates and dominates the situation by sheer 
weight and importance. Anything which the church 
people of the United States seriously wish to do or to 
have can be theirs. If the church people of the United 
States really get together and act together, they can put 
through Congress any laws they desire; they can bring 
to pass in any community, or in the State or Nation, 
any measure that they are willing to back. 

The churches do not begin to realize their political 
power. Of course the Christian Church is not organ- 
ized as a political tool. The ancient Jewish church was. 
A long conflict between these two conceptions of the 
Church has resulted in absolute divorce of church and 
_ state here in the United States. The result now is that, 
with politics divided along partisan lines, our church 
members are divided in the same way. We have the 
spectacle of people who own and confess allegiance to 
the Kingdom of God voting oppositely on issues which 
concern the Kingdom of God, some of them in one 
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party and some of them in another. Loyalty to party 
thus comes to transcend loyalty to the Kingdom of God. 

One who reviews the history of the United States 
comes again and again upon occasions where the 
Church by the purposeful massing together of its mem- 
bership for the accomplishment of a common purpose, 
has wielded effective political power. ‘The most recent 
example of this is the case of the prohibition amend- 
ment. Forty years ago the early prohibitionists were 
set down as narrow-minded fanatics, obsessed with a 
single idea. Little by little the work which these early 
fanatics started has progressed, until we now have 
prohibition incorporated in the constitution of the 
United States. No one who knows anything about 
the circumstances of the Volstead Act has any doubt 
that the influence of the churches was the most im- 
portant factor in securing the passage of this act. Yet 
in this case there was at best only partial and half- 
hearted combination on the part of the churches. If 
the churches, however, really get behind any state, fed- 
eral or municipal legislation, they are strong enough te 
carry their point in the face of all opposition. 

The same is true in the control of business. If you 
were to seek out the ownership of the stock and securi- 
ties of our large business corporations, you would find 
that most of these securities are held by church 
people. The sad fact about it all is that in many cases 
the church people who own these securities think of 
them only as a source of income, and are entirely un- 
concerned regarding the policies pursued by these 
corporations. | 
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Religious Stockholders.—Over in England, to be a 
stockholder in a corporation means something. When 
a meeting of the stockholders is called, they nearly all 
go, and it takes a large London hall to hold them. 
They thus exercise an active part in the control of the 
policies of the corporation in which they hold stock. 
Here in the United States, a meeting of stockholders 
consists principally in the drumming up of a sufficient 
number of proxies to control a majority of the stock. 
Here again church people, with no thought regarding 
their securities except a continuity of dividends, sign 
away their proxies often to be used by men whose 
methods of doing business are unscrupulous and 
unfair. 

The ownership of stock in any industrial corporation 
should carry with it a certain amount of personal re- 
sponsibility. If we accept a share in the profits of a 
business, there must go with that acceptance a share in 
the responsibility for the principle by which the busi- 
ness is managed. Investigations into matters of this 
kind have revealed some of the most shocking situ- 
ations in our whole social fabric. Again and again 
investigators have undertaken to go behind the activi- 
ties of certain shameless enterprises in industrial 
communities, only to find that the owners of these 
businesses were people high in the membership and 
councils of the churches. Oftentimes these people were 
entirely ignorant of what was being done with their 
money, yet they were living, in many cases, from the 
profits which they received from disgracefully operated 
enterprises. We complain about the problems of our 
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industrial communities. Yet many of these problems 
could be eradicated at once if the church members of 
the country would properly use the proxies which they 
now carelessly sign and throw away. 

If religion means anything; if church membership 
has any significance, then it is fair to expect that the 
church man or woman who receives a dollar in the 
shape of dividends from any business should insist that 
the business be conducted in accordance with the same 
high principles as those that control the private life of 
the one who receives the dividends. If each such stock- 
holder would write a message on the back of the proxy 
urging the adoption of a more righteous policy, the 
effect would be astounding. 

There is need for a great awakening of conscience of 
church people upon matters of this kind. The business 
world has little respect for the protestations of church 
people upon ecclesiastical platforms, so long as these 
people are accepting tithes from business enterprises 
conducted on entirely different principles. There is no 
better test of a man’s religion than to ask whether 
he carries it into his financial operations. This may 
not be a new task for old churches but it is a very im- 
portant task. 

There is no criticism about which managers of busi- 
ness enterprises are so sensitive as they are about the 
criticism which comes to them from their stockholders, 
or from the public which they expect to have finance 
them. Resolutions, petitions, social legislation and 
other matters of that character are passed over by these 
people with a contented smile. But when you put the 
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finger upon the strings that control the financial sup- 
port of their enterprise, these men take notice. There 
is probably no single line of attack along which so 
much could be accomplished by the church people in 
winning the industrial communities as could be accom- 
plished by insisting that when they buy stock of a 
business corporation, the affairs of that corporation 
must be conducted in a righteous manner. 

These considerations are but a fraction of the con- 
siderations that might be brought forward to indicate 
the position of commanding importance which the 
churches occupy in the United States. It is the Church 
which holds in its hand the key to our future social and 
industrial progress. If we do not have a Christian 
world order in the United States in the days to come, 
the blame for that failure lies pretty squarely upon the 
shoulders of the Church. 

Yet, we began this chapter with the statement that 
we do not have a Christian World Order! Why is 
this? 

What the Church Can Do.—No one but the Church 
can be blamed for this fact. With practically supreme 
power in its hands—able to do what it wants to do— 
confronted with a world that needs an application of 
Christianity, the Church has, so far, failed to make over 
civilization into the image set for it in the Christian 
religion. 

There are a multitude of reasons for this failure. Let 
us not stop to analyze or discuss these things. We are 
interested in programs, not in history. We are agreed 
that the Church can do practically anything it wishes to 
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do. Here then is its real task—to make over industry 
and business in the likeness of the Christian religion. 
The Church can do this if it really wishes to do it. 

If the Church is going to do this, two things are 
necessary. 

First, the Church must realize and accept its obliga- 
tion. There should be no hesitation about this. If it 
were merely on the financial side, the actions of our 
political units in exempting the churches from taxation 
presupposes the social obligation of the Church. The 
state says to each of our churches that they need not 
pay taxes, because they are agents for the upbuilding 
of the community and the maintenance of social health. 
So long as this obligation is not met, the Church stands 
debtor to the state. Greater and more fundamental 
than this, however, is the command and the program 
set forth by Christ Himself. He came here to set up 
the Kingdom of God on earth and He has left that 
task to His followers and to His Church. ‘The same 
divine enthusiasm which has sent men and women to 
brave the dangers and hardships of distant lands, in 
carrying the gospel of the cross, should burn in every 
church member’s heart to fulfill the work which Jesus 
began—the setting up of the Christian civilization on 
earth. 

Second, if the Church is going to do this, it must get 
its machinery ready. No great task can be accom- 
plished without tools. It is time that the Church faced 
its definite social task, got its tools ready and set about 
the work. The time has come when the churches of 
every community should have, each of them, its mem- 
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bership machinery, and all of them together their com- 
munity machinery, in order that they may accomplish 
the great social task that confronts them. Every 
church should at a moment’s notice be able to deliver 
a solid vote for any good cause. The pastor of every 
church should have not only the political record of each 
member but the corporation stock holdings as well. 

We should recognize that any true community or- 
ganization of the churches should include all of them. 
Of especial importance is the great Roman Catholic 
Church. Probably none of our churches is in a better 
position to undertake community work—especially in- 
dustrial community work—than the Catholic Church. 
More than any of our Protestant churches the Catholic 
Church includes all classes of people. It is accustomed 
to dealing with all classes. Furthermore, right now the 
attitude of the Roman Catholic Church on industrial 
problems is probably nearer to the standards set by 
modern social facts than that of any of our Protestant 
churches. Count in the Roman Catholic Church for 
any organized industrial community work! » 

It is generally easy to do this if one starts right. 
The usual Protestant way is to get everything all 
“framed up” and then to ask the Catholic priest to 
come in. This is the wrong way. Ask the priest to 
help in the preliminary planning. Let him in “on the 
ground floor.’’ We need the combined force of all the 
churches, if we are going to reach our goal. 

Each church, no matter where located, should recog- 
nize in its machinery its social and industrial obliga- 
tions. It is important for a church to have a treasurer 
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and a secretary and all the rest of the officers which are 
customarily included in church machinery. It is 
equally important that a church should have its legis- 
lative committees. Individual churches should lose no 
time in recognizing this fact. 

In all of our communities, large and small, there is 
some more or less efficient interchurch organization. 
In the small communities it often takes the form of an 
association of the ministers of the various churches. 
In the larger towns and cities we have a Federated 
Council or something of that sort, which includes most 
of the churches. Here, too, as well as in the individual 
church, this social and industrial obligation should be 
recognized. Just as the individual church, through its 
legislative committee, should have its finger upon the 
pulse of the community, so the related churches should 
recognize their joint political and corporate obligations 
to the community and nation. 

In the smaller places where there is no industrial 
problem, the functions of such a committee would deal 
with community welfare. They would naturally back 
all progressive moves on the part of the schools. 
They would insist upon clean community amusement 
_ enterprises. ‘They would back up programs for bet- 
ter sanitation and for the beautifying of the village 
where they are. In the larger communities or the 
smaller towns where industrialism is the chief issue, 
these individual church committees and the larger 
committee of the whole should concern themselves 
directly with the industrial problem presented by their 
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Going out of the individual town and into the larger 
city or state, the political committee of the combined 
churches has a clear field before it in all kinds of social 
and industrial legislation. Some of the best work that 

the churches can do is to adopt and issue carefully 
worded statements of the church’s position upon mat- 
ters of public concern. 

The Catholic Church has done conspictious service 
in these matters in the last two or three years; also the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
The Y. M. C. A. has been a notable illustration of the 
same kind of activity. Such work is all very good. It 
serves to force the attention of the community upon 

_ social questions and to define for everybody who can 
read the attitude of progressive thinkers toward these 
great questions. 

Will the Church Accept the Responsibility?—More 
and more as the Church fits itself to its task, this 
political side of its activities is sure to come to the 
front. The question boils down to this:—Is the 
Church willing to accept responsibilities of this kind? 
Is it going to continue to live for its own sake, as it so 
often has in days past, or will it frankly shoulder the 
burden of its responsibility to the society which has 
made the Church possible? 

There are those in every community who resent the 
Church’s meddlesome interference with present day 
problems. These people are often members of some 
local church and pay pew rent in it. They have been 
known to carry their resentment to the extent of cutting 
off their financial support, to show the Church that it 
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could not dabble with things of which these men did 
not approve. 

Do not take these men too seriously. After all, the 
Church has little use for the contribution of a man 
who by means of his wealth tries to dominate the af- 
fairs of that church. It is fair to say that for every 
man of such type that the Church loses, because he does 
not approve of its going into modern present problems, 
the Church will gain scores who will be drawn to it by 
this very action. 

It is notorious that labor is disaffected toward the 
Church. The wage workers feel that the Church has 
sold out to the other side and that there is nothing for 
them in the Church. Yet, labor people are just like the 
rest of us. They need religion the same as the rest of 
us. And if they can be sure that the Church is again 
going to be fair to them, as Jesus was fair to them, 
they will again flock to its support. \ 

It is pathetic to see the childlike satisfaction with 
which the labor people turn to the Church when they 
come to feel the old time faith in it. The conventions 
of the American Federation of Labor in recent years 
have been moved to their highest pitches of enthusiasm 
by the addresses of plain ministers of the Church, who 
were able to make good in the eyes of these labor men. 

It may be taken for granted, then, that for every big 
man who leaves the Church because the Church grap- 
ples its real task, there will be hundreds of the present 
day unchurched who will flock in to take his place. 
At the end, then, the Church will be the stronger for its 
losses. And when the Church has once cleared its decks 
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and shown the few men of means who seek to control 
its policies that they can not do so, these men will again 
come back. 

Let us make no mistake here. There is a lot of cheap 
sensationalism prevalent under the general heading of 
Labor Churches that has no sound basis in fact. Un- 
balanced preachers, with quite one-sided opinions, sud- 
denly become possessed of the idea that they are social 
reformers. With no basis of fact or knowledge, they 
jump into the social industrial conflict. They say and 
do things for which there is no real foundation and 
claim to justify themselves on the ground that they are 
doing real social industrial service. 

These men usually do more harm than good. They 
alienate good people, attract only “‘ scatterbrains ” and 
extremists and when it comes to any true contribution 
to social and industrial problems, they are found want- 
ing. ‘The purpose of organization of churches for 
community and industrial work should be to eliminate 
such costly sensationalism. When the Church does real 
work on these lines, it commands respect. 

Great Opportunities—It is to rid the Church of 
cheap sensationalism and to give it a solid foundation 
on which to build its social and industrial work, that 
the getting together of churches is necessary. Single 
handed and alone they can not do much. United and 
working together, they can work wisely and sanely and 
command even the reluctant approval of society. 
There is a demand, right now, then, for concerted 
action on the part of the Church in taking up industrial 
and business problems. Unless the Church can help us 
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to live together as followers of Jesus, it is failing in 
its mission. And to live together in the world as it 
now is! 

Perhaps the machine method of production, the ex- 
pansion of small plants into immense factories, the 
gathering of people into crowded cities and all the 
other new features of modern social and industrial 
life have brought new conditions and forced new prob- 
lems upon us. Well, “ New tasks teach new duties.” 
Unless the Church can make its gospel fit the facts of 
modern life, the Church must give up the battle and 
retire from the field. A church can not justify itself in 
the life of to-day because it was adapted to the days of 
Charlemagne or Henry the Eighth. 

It is the prime virtue of the religion of Jesus that it 
brought forth not a mechanism but a principle! We 
are not here, as church people, to fit to this modern 
world any machinery set up in Palestine two thousand 
years ago. If that were our task, we would have to 
confess the inadequacy of the Christian idea. But that 
is not our task. Jesus taught no such thing. He left 
the world with no labored plan of work, no cumber- 
some machinery. He left us rather a legacy of golden 
principles. ‘These are to be found in His own words 
as they occur in the gospels and, most of all, in the 
Sermon on the Mount. It is our task to re-read these 
sublime principles and to apply them to the conditions 
of to-day. What does it mean to “ Love your neighbor 
as yourself’? What does it mean to-day? What does 
it mean to “ Do unto others as you would like to have 
them do to you”? ‘These are the questions that the 
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Church must answer if it is to regain the moral leader- 
ship of the world. 

Once more let us remember that the Church can do 
this if it desires to. No word is truer than is the 
declaration, in its applied sense, which Jesus made to 
His disciples: “ All power, have I given unto you.” 
Under the vicissitudes of history, this has come to be 
actually true. For some mysterious reason the Church 
has come through victorious. Wealth, numbers, power, 
ability, machinery—all these are in its hands. It can 
do what tt will. The time is ripe for the application of 
religion to the affairs of this day and generation. The 
call is laid upon the shoulders of the Church. 

The Desired Goal.—The writer of this book has at- 
tempted to direct your attention to some of the needs 
and problems of our industrial communities. He has 
also attempted to suggest methods of combating those 
problems. However, there are some things to guard 
against. The churches in their New Frontier work 
must not mistake the means for the end. Altho the 
various forms of community work are all praiseworthy 
and useful, yet it must be kept constantly in mind that 
they are but means to an end. 

The desired goal is to recreate men and women to be 
actuated by the spirit of Jesus, Any methods of work 
which do not accomplish this fundamental need are 
failures. This is of the greatest importance. The 
failure of the once heralded “ Institutional’ church 
was due to the fact that true religion became side- 
tracked by welfare work. 

Baths, bowling alleys, moving pictures and the like 
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are all useful provided they win the hearts of men. 
Unless they do so change the motives and purposes of 
men and women they are of no avail. It is true that it 
seems hypocritical to talk religion to an ill-fed man or 
a broken down woman. Without doubt the first duty 
of the churches is to relieve physical suffering. But it 
is not the duty of the churches to relieve effort or strug- 
gle. It is not the primary business of the churches to 
entertain or to amuse. 

The churches should not do for any of us what we 
can do for ourselves. Making gifts to men and women 
never truly helps them. About the only way we can 
help people is by arousing within them a desire to help 
themselves. Questions of materials, capital, labor, edu- 
cation and the like are all secondary. They can be 
developed or adjusted at any time. The greatest need 
of the world is to get men’s hearts right with God—to 
create within men and women right tastes, desires, pur- 
poses, and motives. 

Men and women who depend upon their own strength 
or who consider just their own wishes are sources of 
danger in every community. The great task of the 
churches is to “convert”? these men and women to 
acknowledge that they are subject to a higher power, 
that they must depend upon that higher power for 
guidance and help, and that they must think of others 
jointly with themselves. 

The hearts of men must be filled full of love and 
goodness. Only then will be forced out all the sordid- 
ness, selfishness, greed and unrighteousness that are 
now there. Then will all men understand each other as 
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brothers. Then will labor problems, sex problems, race 
problems, group problems, international problems fade 
away, because men’s hearts will be right with their fel- 
lowmen and with God. 

The effort to accomplish reforms without changing 
the hearts of men and women is of little use. It is like 
writing “fresh” on bad eggs. When 51% of the 
people get right with God, problems of international 
relations, armaments, taxation, immigration and the 
like will disappear altogether or else solve themselves. 
Until that time comes very little good can be accom- 
plished even by legislation. Moreover, our legislators 
themselves will then be actuated by the right motives. 
Then and only then can our old churches accomplish 
the new tasks which this book sets forth. 
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